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Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Celebration 


BY BEATRICE MAYER 


The little village of Yorktown, redolent of the 
eighteenth century in its well-preserved Colonial 
homes, spacious gardens, and quict old-world charm, 
is quietly brushing up for the momentous occasion of 
the Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Surrender 
of Cornwallis to Washington, which is to be held 
October 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, 

Here, in this sequestered village, situated on a 
high bluff overlooking the wide York River, one hun 
dred and fifty years ago the decisive battle of the 
Revolution was fought -the result of which presaged 
the winning of independence of the colonies—now 
grown to the imposing title of these United States. 

Untouched by modern invention and change, the 
little village lazing in the Virginia sun, with the placid 
York reflecting its stately cedars and magnolia trees, 
has a deep significance for all Americans. 

With ease one can visualize the Yorktown of 1781, 
when the eyes of the world were focused there, 
breathlessly watching the course of ‘events in the 
bitter contest between the rebellious colonies and their 
mother country, as the Siege of Yorktown swings to 
its triumphant close.... 

The tramp of soldiers can be discerned in the 
soughing of the wind (if one listens carefully )—the 
deep blue waters of the York are suddenly all a-ripple 
with the arrival of 28-sail-of-the-line battleships of 
the gallant French fleet; while among the scarlet 
and golden-flecked trees of the forest may be seen 
the shadows of Continentals and French as they form 
their semi-circle of besieging camps, surrounding 
Yorktown—in the month of September, 1781. And 
in the little town, the redcoats are established under 
their Lord Cornwallis, leisurely fortifying against an 
attack by “that boy” Lafayette (as Cornwallis dubs 
the Marquis in one of his communications). 

Silently and secretly more and more Allied forces 
gather at Williamsburg for the siege of Yorktown, 
while Cornwallis remains happily unaware of the 
tightening of the lines. With brilliant strategy 
Washington leaves his encampment on the Hudson, 
and with his 5,000 men starts the 400-mile trek south 
to the banks of the York, without arousing the sus- 
picion of the unsusceptible Sir Henry Clinton. 

Shadows shadows—shadows....peopling the little 
bluff town and countryside for the Great Siege of 
1781. 


In the stately mansion of Secretary Nelson in 
Yorktown, the figure of Cornwallis may be discerned 
—worn, haggard, perplexed. The paucity of British 
troops to combat that bewildering array of allied 
forces; the sadly inadequate fortifications of the little 
town; the devastating realization that reinforcements 
will be held off by the French Fleet in the harbor— 
all this bows down the British General and makes 
him see the hopelessness of his situation. 

For seventeen days the battle rages. Shells rain 
mercilessly on the village and Cornwallis ruefully 
moves his headquarters from the shell-torn home of 
Secretary Nelson to the mansion of Governor Nelson. 
But here, too, the cannons follow, directed by the 
hand of the Governor himself, who orders Lafayette 
to direct his cannons on his own home, with the 
memorable words, “Point the cannon toward that 
house. It is mine, and, now that the Secretary's is 
nearly knocked to pieces, is the best one in the town. 
There you will be almost certain to find Lord Corn- 
wallis and the British headquarters. Fire upon it, 
my dear marquis, and never spare a particle of my 
property so long as it affords a comfort or a shelter 
to the enemies of my country.” 

On the night of the 16th of October Cornwallis, 
in a desperate attempt to escape from the ignominy of 
surrender, piles his men into boats, leaving behind 
sick and wounded, and sets off for Gloucester Point, 
with the design of breaking through the besiegers 
there with his whole force, and by rapid marches 
push northward to New York. It is not probable 
that he would have succeeded, but the elements were 
not with him. At midnight a great storm arose, over- 
turning the boats, and it is not until dawn, and the 
cracking of the guns had set up, making the return 
even more perilous, that the redcoats are back on 
the bluff again. 

Further resistance was madness! And so, at 10 
o'clock the next morning, a drummer in red mounted 
the enemy’s parapet and began to beat a “parley.” 
In the roar of cannon he might have beat until dooms- 
day without being heard, but that flaming red against 
the southern sky could readily be seen—as could 
also be seen an officer waving a white handkerchief. 
Those three colors will forever remain the most 
glorious in the American mind—the red of the drum- 
mer boy, the white of the handkerchief, and the deep 
blue of the sky.... 
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The siege of Yorktown was over. Articles of 
agreement were drawn up in the “Widow Moore’s 
House,” and on the 19th of October the sword of 
Cornwallis was formally surrendered to Washington. 

A magnificent spectacle was that surrender! Ex- 
tending for more than a mile to the surrender field 
were the French and American armies drawn up on 
either side of the road. The French troops, resplend- 
ent in their white uniforms, and lapels of pink, violet, 
and blue; with plumed and decorated officers at their 
head and brilliant standards of white silk, embroid- 
ered with golden fleur-de-lis, floating in the breeze. 
The Americans were not such a feast to the eye, for 
the Continentals had seen much hardship; but the 
glory of victory had straightened their shoulders and 
given them the regal bearing of the conqueror. The 
prisoners, attired in blazing new uniforms, which 
had but recently arrived from England, marched with 
solemn mien to the surrender field. 

Leading the British came General O’Hara, instead 
of Cornwallis, who pleaded illness, while at the head 


of the Allied lines were the commanding Generals— 
Washington, Rochambeau, Lincoln, Lafayette, Von 
Steuben, Knox, and others. As O'Hara advanced 
to Rochambeau, the Frenchman referred him to 
Washington, who in his turn referred him to General 
Lincoln. In the field a squadron of French hussars, 
brilliant in their colorful uniforms, had formed a 
circle, and within it each British regiment marched 
and deposited its arms. The commands rang out, 
“Present arms! Lay down arms! Put off swords and 
cartridge-boxes!"’ Cheeks were wet with tears...there 
were sad hearts in the British column. 

Although hostilities were not concluded until two 
years later, the surrender of Cornwallis was consid- 
ered the decisive blow to the British cause, presaging 
the winning of American independence and the birth 
of these United States. 

A noted historian, Henry P. Johnston, sums up 
the statistics of the siege succinctly as follows: 
“Comparing the statistics of the siege, we find that 
the total number of British, officers and men, sur- 


“The Nelson House,” one of the many show-places of Yorktown, was the home of Governor ‘Thomas Nelson, Jr., and 


the headquarters of Cornwallis during the latter part of the siege. 


Some give the date of erection as 1740, but old 


papers have been located giving the time of building as 1711 by William Nelson, son of Seotch ‘Tom Nelson, It was 


in this home that General Lafayette was entertained when he visited Yorktown in 1824, 
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rendered on October 19th and taken during the opera- 
tions, was officially reported to Congress by Wash- 
ington as seven thousand two hundred and forty-seven 
and eight hundred and forty seamen. Their losses, 
as published by themselves, were one hundred and 
fifty-six killed and three hundred and twenty-six 
wounded. Over fifteen hundred were reported as 
sick or unfit for duty at the time of the capitulation. 
Of the twenty-four regimental standards surrendered, 
eighteen were German and six British, the latter 
belonging to the Forty-third, Seventy-sixth, and 
Rightieth regiments; while two hundred and forty- 
four pieces of artillery were captured, seventy-five 
of which were brass. The American loss during the 
siege was twenty killed and fifty-six wounded; that 
of the French, fifty-two killed and one hundred and 
thirty-four wounded. According to an_ unofficial 
statement, the number of sick and unfit for duty in 
the allied camps on the day of the surrender was 
fourteen hundred and thirty.” 

One hundred years later, in October, 1881, the 
centennial celebration of the Surrender of Cornwallis 


was observed with great pomp and pageantry, at 
which time the newly erected Yorktown Monument 
was formally dedicated before a noted assemblage 
of American and foreign visitors. 

And now, 150 years later, little Yorktown will be 
the rendezvous of a brilliant international assemblage, 
gathered there to pay homage to those men who gave 
their all for liberty. Representatives from every 
state in the union will join with notables from foreign 
nations in “remembering” their forefathers. France 
will honor the memory of Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
DeGrasse, Barras, and others; Germany will honor 
Baron Von Steuben; Poland, her Count Pulaski; and 
Sweden, Holland, and Spain will honor their sons 
that helped the Patriot Cause. England, too, will 
take part in the celebration, for all freedom-loving 
Englishmen rejoice in the victory of the principles 
of free government. 

Plans for the celebration next October are going 
forward under the direction of three organizations— 
the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, appointed by President Hoover; the Vir- 


“The Moore House” 


at Yorktown, summer home of Governor Spottswood, and where the articles of agreement were 


drawn up between the American colonists and the British on the morning of October 19, 1781. 
This building, too, is in an excellent state of preservation. 
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ginia Sesquicentennial Commission, appointed by 
Governor John Garland Pollard, and the Yorktown 
Sesquicentennial Association, Inc., the latter serving 
as an agency for the first-named organizations. 

President Hoover already has accepted an invita- 
tion to attend and speak. Governors of all the states 
in the Union are expected to attend, accompanied by 
their staff and commissioners. 

The march of a new Continental Army, with color 
ful uniforms, reminiscent of Revolutionary days; an 
assemblage of notables from this country and nations 
whose sons crossed the Atlantic to aid the thirteen 
colonies in the struggle that culminated in independ- 
ence; a pageant depicting the important events of 
the conflict from the time the shot that was “heard 
around the world” was fired at Lexington until the 
closing chapter was written at Yorktown, and a naval 
demonstration in which proud “Old Ironsides” will 
be seen in contrast with the modern dogs of war will 
be among the outstanding features of the Yorktown 
Sesquicentennial next October 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 19th. 


The military and naval demonstration is planned 
as one of the most colorful spectacles of the event. 
Every arm of the United States army will be repre- 
sented, including the tank corps, while the navy’s 
proud “Old Ironsides’” will vie for favor with the 
modern dirigible, Angeles.’”’ Steaming up the 
York with American battleships in the naval demon- 
stration will be the ‘Foch,’ of the French Navy, 
which will come to Yorktown for the celebration. 

A few days preceding the opening of the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, the tramp of sol- 
diers, attired in uniforms similar to those worn by 
their forefathers in the Revolutionary War, will be 
heard from modern Broadway to Yorktown with its 
eighteenth-century atmosphere. This new Continen- 
tal Army will be gathered from historic military or- 
ganizations, whose history dates back to Revolution- 
ary War days. It will follow, as far as possible, the 
trek of General Washington, who, after making a 
feint against Sir Henry Clinton, dashed southward 
to Yorktown. The troops will parade in New York, 


7 
F 


America’s first custom house, which building is said to have been erected in 1715, and which has recently been restored. 
Yorktown, being the first port of entry, vessels doing business with Northern cities had to 
come first to this customs house for papers. 
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Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Richmond, being conveyed from city to city by train 
or bus. The march will end in old Yorktown, Octo- 
ber 19th, when the soldiers pass in review before 
President Hoover and other distinguished guests. 

The now obliterated trenches and redoubts soon 
will be restored by the government, and a sham 
battle will be held that visitors may visualize the 
events of the memorable siege of Yorktown. The 
historic pageant is planned as one of the largest of 
its kind ever attempted. _ 

In preparation for the nation-wide celebration, 
480 acres on which the event will be held are being 
cleared; roads are being constructed and beautified, 
and housing and transportation problems are being 
worked out in anticipation of the entertainment of 
thousands of visitors. 


Yorktown has spurned modernity, and the land- 
scape is not greatly unlike that of Revolutionary 
days. On a bluff sloping gently to the York River, 
Yorktown lazes in the Virginia sun. In it will be 
found the house of “Widow Moore,” in which the 
articles of agreement between Washington and Corn 
wallis were drawn up; the oldest custom house in 
America; the stately Nelson House, home of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Nelson, and many other landmarks 
whose history dates back to the Revolution. 

And when the curtain is lowered at twilight of 
October 19, 1931, at the close of the four-day cele- 
bration, Yorktown will not be relegated to the limbo 
of forgotten historical shrines for another half cen- 
tury, but through the medium of the Colonial Na- 
tional Monument, recently created by President 
Hoover, will be a permanent memorial to those brave 
spirits that made these United States a reality. 


The Colonial Empire of Germany 
From Bismarck to the New Course 


BY PROFESSOR C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Among the causes of that diseased and inflamed 
international situation from which the Great War 
exploded, I venture to suggest certain Colonial Ques- 
tions. Questions of the German Colonies, Colonial 
Power, and Colonial Future, for instance. 

These questions have of late been treated as if far 
from the center of the situation—more often they have 
simply been forgotten. Yet they had an important 
practical bearing upon the last great convulsions of 
the civilized world which have affected us all. When 
Russia’s colonial expansion in the Far East was 
checked by the Japanese War of 1904-1905, her am- 
bitions swung back to Europe and the Near East, 
centering again upon the Straits, upon Constanti- 
nople, and upon the Balkans—-upon Persia as well 
as upon Turkey. The extreme importance of this is 
now recognized. ‘The effects of German Colonial 
ambition, disappointment, and irritation before the 
Great War, especially in the present century, are not 
so adequately recognized. Perhaps it is hardly 
realized that when Germany lost Bismarck in 1890, 
she also lost much of the continuity of her colonial 
policy as well as of her European.’ Has not Bis- 
marck often been misread in this chapter, as in some 
others? His was surely too penetrating a vision 
altogether to miss perception of the value of colonial 
development.” But he would not risk failure by 
pushing too far ahead of popular support. He would 
not embark on Colonies until he could be sure of sub- 
stantial backing in the New Germany. In 1880 he 
tried whether the ice would bear—in the matter of 
Samoa. And he found that it would not. The Reich- 
stag refused even the most modest proposals of 
financial support. But when at last in 1883 he felt 
pretty sure of his ground, he did indeed skate rapidly 
forward. By the spring of 1890, by the time of his 
departure, he had staked out practically the whole of 
the German Colonial Dominion as we have known it— 
a million of square miles. 


This development promised some satisfaction at 
least to those expansive energies of the German race 
which were now being so often and so passionately 
emphasized. For even before 1870, and with ever 
increasing strength in the “Eighties,” there was in 
many German hearts a feeling that there should be 
German lands oversea to which Germans might go— 
that it was a pity for the sons and daughters of such 
a sturdy and capable race merely to give fresh vigor 
and enterprise either to British Colonies or else to 
the United States or South America—the children of 
all European peoples, the possession of none.* “The 
Bismarckian Empire had grown in ‘unity....strength 
and wealth’ since its birth in 1871.” Its traders 
“were finding new markets all over the world.” Its 
peoples were emigrating in tens of thousands every 
year to strengthen other countries. Fabri’s appeal 
began to come home to men’s minds, Bedarf Deutsch- 
land Kolonien. 

When the Iron Chancellor fell from power, the 
German Colonial expansion was never perhaps in a 
more promising position. Britain was anxious to 
regulate the immediate colonial future, over a wide 
field, both with France, with Germany, and with Por- 
tugal. British sympathy and respect—in politics as 
in “culture,” in culture as in politics—were never 
more fully given to Germany and to the Germans 
than in those last Bismarckian days. There was no 
Franco-Russian Alliance as yet. The German-Rus- 
sian Reinsurance was on the point of renewal, not 
for three years, but for six at least. And the oppor- 
tunities of German Colonial Policy at the moment 
were great. 

Bismarck might well have succeeded in negotiat- 
ing a general colonial agreement of high value and 
mutual satisfaction between London and Berlin. 
From such an agreement Germany (not bartering a 
suit of clothes for a button) might well have emerged 
with a far larger, richer, and sounder field of colonial 
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opportunity. And much of the bitterness of the next 
years might have been obviated. Germans might not 
then have felt that they were without a good place 
in the sun. The root of bitterness might have been 
sweetened even in such strong patriots as Tirpitz. 

But the opportunity was surely missed, and the 
negotiations mismanaged by William II, Caprivi, 
and Marschall. For one thing, there was no adequate 
perception by the men of the new course—at this 
moment—of the importance of Colonial questions. 
The young Emperor was described by Count Hatz- 
feldt—speaking to Lord Salisbury, about the end of 
April, 1890—as attaching value to the development 
of the German Colonies, for which German public 
opinion, moreover, had become enthusiastic.* But 
now, as later, this colonialism of William II was re- 
markably ineffective. On this occasion, as in 1893, 
his interest was diverted to other matters and other 
interests. And when he afterwards desired to inherit 
the blessing, he was rejected. For he found no place 
of repentance, though he sought it diligently with 
tears. 

Count Caprivi frankly declared himself no colonial 
enthusiast, “no colonial man’”—herein meaning sim- 
ply, baldly, absolutely what he said—without colonial 
interests.° 

And the gist of the position, from the point of the 
new German Imperial Government, is well stated by 
Marschall, telegraphing to Hatzfeldt on May 29, 
1890: Once the subject of Heligoland had been in- 
troduced by Salisbury, this at once became the 
chief consideration of German Policy. And by the 
side of this, German East African interests merely 
came into view as matters for concession.® 

The Emperor, at this moment, shared the opinions 
of Count Caprivi, the new Chancellor, that excellent 
General of Cavalry, who had once been head of the 
German Admiralty, but who had so justly expressed 
his uneasiness in playing the new and stupendous 
part of Bismarck’s successor, with none of Bismarck’s 
experience, and with so little of Bismarck’s political 
genius. Without Heligoland, the Kiel Canal was 
useless to the German Navy.’ The acquisition of 
Heligoland was a gain in itself, even against all the 
concessions suggested by Lord Salisbury, and now 
accepted in Berlin. And so forth. What were Zan- 
zibar, Witu, the hope of Uganda, and all the rest 
compared to this islet, which so embarrassed the coast 
defenses of Germany and so facilitated hostile ob- 
servation and attack? ° 

Rather different, surely, had been Bismarck’s con- 
ception, and handling, of this matter. Till now, 
writes the Iron Chancellor in 1891-1892, after the 
“Colonial” Agreement, the protection of Heligoland 
by the neutrality of England has been to our advan- 
tage. Here he is dealing only with one side of the 
question, and especially and obviously thinking of a 
blockade of German coasts by the French.® These 
doubtful neighbors could not have used British Heli- 
goland in the past as a depot for coal and other sup- 
plies—a strong and dangerous base in wartime.'® 
But now Germany would have to defend the rock 
with her own strength. It was indeed true, as Bis- 


marck said in the Reichstag in January, 1885, that 
according to his views and his experience, he never 
envisaged a fatal conflict between Englishmen and 
Germans. In the long run, he thought they could 
hardly be very unfriendly, being blood-relations, and 
having so many great permanent common interests. 
“I see no reason for any possible armed conflict of 
England and Germany unless a Government of in- 
credible nature should be installed in England, a 
Government which wantonly attacked Germany.” 
Such a Government (he repeatedly emphasized) 
neither existed nor was ever likely to exist..1 Yet 
not only had Bismarck, at the apparent risk, and 
momentary peril, of serious tension ’” with Britain, 
developed between 1883 and 1890 nearly the whole 
of the German Colonial Empire. He had also, though 
gently and tentatively, and without result, opened 
the question of Heligoland. Quietly but steadily, 
moreover—ohne Hast, ohne Rast—he had long 
favored, and finally effected, the development of a 
modest German Navy. No question, he said in June, 
1865, when unsuccessfully advocating a special Naval 
Budget for Prussia, certainly no question in the last 
twenty years ** had so unanimously interested public 
opinion in Germany.’** And although even after the 
French War, at the close of 1871, this first German 
Navy of our time was still a small affair, by 1884 it 
had become a pretty formidable force—120 warships 
of various types, with 13,000 seamen. Among the 
European Navies of the time, this Bismarckian fleet 
had perhaps risen to the fourth place—next (on 
paper) to the Russian, and in fact, of course, supe- 
rior. And all this Plan for the Foundation of a Fleet, 
as laid down in 1873—and to be completed in ten 
years—had been realized without any serious an- 
tagonism with Britain. The ordinary British atti- 
tude, indeed, then assumed only French and Russian 
hostility upon the sea (among the states of Europe) 
as possible or probable. As to German warships, 
from the point of British interests, most Britons 
would almost have said, before this time, and even till 
1896, The more the merrier. 

The Kiel Canal, therefore, was not at all matter 
of indifference to the First Imperial Chancellor. His 
steady desire for the development of the Canal and 
its utmost possible utilization naturally led him (with 
other reasons) to desire the acquisition of racially 
German Holigoland, so long under Danish rule, and 
now for nearly a century under British. In the in- 
terests of German Sea Power, “I, and I not alone, at- 
tached high value to the making of the Canal.”* 
The great statesman even gave a wider scope to the 
conception than was generally known, or finally ac- 
cepted, or in fact carried out. “My wish” was to 
continue the Canal to the mouth of the Weser, of 
the Jahde, and even ultimately of the Ems.’® By 
the end of 1883 he had entered upon his great colo- 
nial experiment. By 1885 the opposition of the Ger- 
man military authorities to the Canal at last began 
to weaken. And so by 1884-1885 Bismarck opened 
the question of Heligoland with the second Gladstone 
Government. 
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In a famous despatch of May 5, 1884,'" to his 
London Ambassador, Count Minster, the Chancellor 
outlined his suggestions about “this purely German 
island (urdeutsche Insel) in English possession.” It 
was useless to Britain in peace-time; in war its utility 
was very problematic. ‘The transfer of Heligoland 
to Germany would make a very favorable impression 
on German public opinion, and would help Bismarck 
himself to continue and accentuate that benevolent 
attitude towards British policy, of which Lord Gran- 
ville had so pleasingly expressed his appreciation. 
“Our friendship can be of high value to English 
policy.” His Germany, Bismarck insisted, would 
never think of quarrelling with Britain, but her atti- 
tude towards Britain’s enemies and rivals would 
necessarily be influenced by Anglo-German cordiality 
or coolness. For the last twenty-two years (the years 
of Bismarck’s captaincy in Prussia and Germany— 
from 1862) “We” had kept to the policy of being 
“the friends of our friends.’’** Even if that were 
so no longer, “we should still not be the foes of Eng- 
land.” ** But Germany might be forced to seek an 
improvement of relations with the permanent oppo- 
nents of England. Surely that whole-hearted Ger- 
man support “which we can and eventually will give 
to England’** was worth more than Heligoland, 
Fiji, and the Togoland Coast all put together. Miin- 
ster replied *® enthusiastically and related how even 
the Earl of Derby, as Colonial Secretary, had seemed 
little in love with this “perfectly useless piece of 
rock in the North Sea, the smallest and most trouble- 
some” of British Colonies.’* Even the question of a 
transfer to Germany had been, though vaguely, fore- 
shadowed in this conversation at Knowsley, when the 
Ambassador was out shooting with the British states- 
man “casually this winter.” But in the eyes of the 
Chancellor the main colonial question of the moment 
was the foundation of a German Colonial sphere, or 
Empire, in Africa and elsewhere. And in view of 
the unexpectedly ‘‘pretentious”’ attitude of the British 
for the moment, as to South-West Africa, Miinster 
was ordered to drop the subject of Heligoland.*° 

The overseas enterprises, the African claims” of 
Germany, were far more vital. Compared with these, 
Heligoland itself was only of secondary importance. 
All the Bismarckian drive was concentrated on An- 
gra Pequena and similar developments in the Dark 
Continent and the Pacific. Well did Granville reply 
to Herbert Bismarck’s disclaimer (“We did not wish 
for any Colonies in the English sense”), “You will 
come to Colonies all the same. Nearly all ours be- 
gun in the same way.” But if Germany was really 
going to enter upon a Colonial policy, and to open 
Barbarian lands to commerce and civilization, “we,” 
Gladstone and Granville and their colleagues and 
party, at any rate, could only rejoice.?* So said 
Mr. Gladstone himself, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, in memorable words, now and later **—in Sep- 
tember, 1884, in March, 1885, and at other times. 

And it is not unpleasant to find, in this time of 
occasional clashes and discords, that Bismarck and 
the Bismarckians could, once in a way at least, re- 
spond so reasonably, even to British Liberals. 


“After the cloth was drawn at Rosebery’s’’ (writes 
Gladstone of the famous conversation on March 5, 
1885), “when we went into the drawing-room, I did 
not use any words of approach, but H(erbert) Bis- 
marck did, and so we went into the matter of German 
Colonization. I stated my opinions in the sense of 
my Midlothian Speech last September.” (‘Even if 
you had no Colonial aspirations,” Herbert Bismarck 
reports Mr. Gladstone's opinion on this occasion, “I 
should beseech you to go on in this direction. Your 
civilizing endeavors delight us....”) There could be 
no cause of quarrel nearer home, Count Herbert re- 
plied, “if the opinions I (Gladstone) had expressed 
with regard to Colonization should govern the.... 
Cabinet. He spoke (adds Gladstone) in a modest 
and thoroughly friendly manner....We are the young- 
est of the Great Powers, and we wish to undertake 
this function of Colonization which belongs to a 
Great Power. But we only hope to do it in a very 
small and humble manner, and we are in doing it 
giving to you the strongest proof of confidence in 
the future friendship of the two countries. For....if 
a Continental Power were to attack our little Colo- 
nies, we would invade them in return. But....you can 
assail our Colonies....and we cannot get at you...” ** 
“Nothing could be more rational or more friendly 
than the conversation,” concludes the British Premier. 

Not until that critical August of 1884—when the 
S.-W. African question had assumed an almost dan- 
gerous character—when the Cape Parliament had at- 
tempted to annex all the coast North and South of 
Angra Pequena and Bismarck had proclaimed per 
contra a German Protectorate over that littoral **— 
not till then does Lord Granville record conversations 
with the German Ambassador as to Heligoland. 

Bismarck, Miinster now confided, was “bent on 
opening a way into the Baltic.” For this purpose, 
he thought there ought to be a great harbor at Heligo- 
land. Britain could not be expected to take up such 
a project. But Germany was quite ready to do so, 
if she could but acquire the island. The matter was, 
at present, to rest in the strictest secrecy. Granville 
only mentioned it to Gladstone, and the two “agreed 
upon a dilatory course.” 

Yet neither Gladstone nor Granville seemed to 
have had any rooted objection to the transfer in it- 
self. “About twelve years ago” (and so about 1872 
—in the days of the first Gladstone government) 
Granville himself had consulted the British War 
Office and Admiralty as to the value of Heligoland 
for Britain. The War Office saw none, but the Ad- 
miralty much. Lord Granville, however, was not at 
all impressed with the case for Heligoland. The 
arguments of the Admiralty “seemed to me a little 
far-fetched.” True, the cession would be unpopular 
in itself, and still more so because of its obvious com- 
pliance with Bismarckian pressure. “But it some- 
times occurs to me whether it would not be a price 
worth paying, if it could secure a perfectly satisfac- 
tory end to the Egyptian....mess.” So Lord Gran- 


ville concludes in this August of 1884.7° 
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And almost identical with this was his attitude 
when this subject, with some other “Colonial” mat- 
ters, was reopened by Miinster in January, 1885, in 
deference to fresh impulse from Prince Bismarck.*' 
For the Chancellor was now setting himself to rouse 
the Ambassador to appreciate even at this late hour 
certain things which still remained apparently only 
half-comprehensible to him.** 

The Colonial question was now a vital matter for 
Germany. Public opinion there now laid so great 
an emphasis on Colonial Policy that the position of 
the government, Bismarck’s government, actually de- 
pended on the success of its Colonial Policy.°° And 
so, from this point of view alone, to say nothing of 
other matters, Bismarck was here and now tremen- 
dously in earnest as to these colonies. 

In the main, thanks to the strength and force, the 
cleverness and consistency, of Bismarckian policy, 
conscious of holding very strong international cards 
at the moment—thanks to the evident justice of the 
German claim for some place at least in the colonial 
world, even if a small or barren one—thanks also to 
the attitude of Gladstone, who “threw the whole 
weight of his influence into the scale of an agreement, 
with concessions to Germany’—the German Empire 
secured several important footholds in Africa and one 
in New Guinea. And under the Salisbury govern- 
ment of 1886-1892, before the retirement of Bismarck 
in the fourth year of that administration, most of the 
new spheres were roughly mapped out—or so much 
on the way to this that we can say their final lines 
of delimitation were almost inevitable, by the Easter 
of 1890, Anglo-German harmony was at its height. 
The “master of Europe” was so delighted by the fall 
of the British Liberals and the installation of their 
opponents, traditional friends of German Conserva- 
tism, that his attitude to London recovered much of 
its older geniality. Yet even now, as in 1887 (and 
1886), there was some plain speaking. Thus, on 
March 26, 1887, we have strong complaints from the 
Prince and his son Count Herbert of the anti-German 
attitude of certain British officials oversea, especially 
in Zanzibar and Samoa. If Britain refused to meet 
German wishes in regions so unimportant to Eng- 
lish power Germany must change her attitude... 
“Every few months in the last year we have been to 
remonstrate strongly with England on Colonial 
matters.”....°° 

On the whole, however, under this Salisbury gov- 
ernment Britain and Germany came into closer colo- 
nial accord, and did not drift towards increasing 
discord. The missions of Herbert Bismarck to Eng- 
land in May and August of 1887 were not unsuccess- 
ful. The Anglo-German Colonial Agreement of 
November 3, 1888, though dealing only with non-terri- 
torial matters, was another evidence of friendly 
co-operation. At the Reichstag debate of December 
14, 1888, there was warm Bismarckian praise for the 
neighborly attitude of Britain. And the favorable 
trend of these matters, and of Anglo-German relations 
in general, is not badly indicated in Prince Bismarck’s 
Reichstag speech of January 26, 1889, and in a pri- 
vate letter of Count Herbert to Count Hatzfeldt 


about the same time. ‘Thus the Chancellor now de 
clared afresh, in the most formal manner, in the Ger- 
man Parliament, his unqualitied adhesion to the policy 
of colonial agreement and of combined colonial ac 
tion with Britain.*' The preservation of good-will 
between the two countries was after all the chief 
matter. ‘There were no vital differences, added the 
Prince. He recognized in England an old historic 
ally, not of course in the technical diplomatic sense, 
but practically and effectively. He would never lose 
touch with her. 

Thus in January, 1889, on the eve of his eclipse, 
spoke the old statesman, while his son, writing to the 
new Ambassador in London on December 19, 1888, 
was no less cordial. “Salisbury has truly shewn great 
loyalty, and I was anxious he should receive the 
praise of all his countrymen....1 share your....convic 
tion that Salisbury has gone as far as ever he could.... 
His high position....in office is worth a hundred times 
more to us than the whole of Africa. My father is 
exactly of that opinion.” ** 


GERMAN COLONIES 


In 1889 (while the old Chancellor still thought 
himself unshaken in power and in favor) there were 
several indications of a tendency towards a fresh 
colonial agreement. ‘There were talks about Heligo- 
land once more. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose in 
fluence was great and growing (even if he was not 
now in the Government), suggested a possible ex- 
change for that German South West Africa so much 
desired by Cape Colony and by the British Im- 
perialists.** But for the old Chancellor's emphatic 
Wait ** this matter might there and then have entered 
the stage of active negotiation. Bismarck had just 
made his last definite offer to Britain of a German 
alliance (in March). Salisbury had only declined 
(or perhaps rather postponed) the matter, with the 
most cordial assurances of Anglo-German friendship, 
and with deep regret that the popular dislike of en- 
tangling alliances, in Britain, prevented governments 
in these democratic days pursuing a more “active” 
policy.*° Count Herbert at this very time was strongly 
impressed by the honest, genuine, accordant desire 
of the men that counted in London to maintain the 
best relations with Germany. And this more even 
than of old. And not only so. But even to accentuate 
the common interests of the two countries as strongly 
as possible.*® 

Anglo-German relations were thus perhaps almost 
ideal at the moment. 

Under such conditions there were naturally move- 
ments in the direction of colonial arbitration, espe 
cially in connection with the tangled situation in 
East Africa. For here the German semi-protectorate 
at Witu within the British sphere, and the British 
demi-protectorate over Zanzibar Island and City, off 
a coast now practically German, among other mat- 
ters, made no little difficulty. 

The Salisbury idea of arbitration—the one and 
only way of obtaining an early “settlement” without 
exposing the British Government to bitter attacks on 


the score of overgraceful concessions—-was at once 
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accepted by Prince Bismarck. Characteristically the 
Prince suggested that the method of arbitration 
should be applied to even a wider range of matters 
than had been contemplated by Downing Street. And 
this on the very eve of his retirement.** 

But with this catastrophic event, colonial, like con- 
tinental, policies began to change—and that imme- 
diately.** 

For directly the matter of Heligoland had been 
definitely brought into the negotiations by Lord Salis- 
bury (on May 138th), everything else (we have seen) 
lost its proportion in the eyes of the Emperor, of 
Caprivi, and even ot Marschall. To them it was in- 
deed “by far the most important matter” in the whole 
negotiation.” Marschall truly did so far keep from 
absolute diplomatic verlige as to cling to, and carry, 
the point of the German upland frontier north of 
Tanganyika touching the Congo Free State. For 
otherwise German East Africa, the principal Teutonic 
“Colony,” might have been encircled by British ter- 
ritories and claims. But in most other respects the 
“suit of clothes’ was indeed sacrificed to the ‘“‘but- 
ton,” which hitherto Lord Salisbury had considered 
a fairly worthless object,*’ even for the ambitions of 
Berlin. 

As a matter of fact, declares 'Tirpitz,'' the German 
navy and naval opinion attached little value to the 
acquisition of Heligoland. With the development of 
torpedo warfare, there was no longer the same danger 
of any possible utilization of the island by an anti- 
German force. The French could no longer anchor 
there with any security. And “we never thought of 
Heligoland in a war with England.” The true rea- 
sons, especially in Caprivi’s mind, for the whole of 
this acquisition-in-exchange was the desire for good 
relations with Britain. Hence, of course, adds the 
Grand Admiral, the African concessions—which 
“aroused some indignation in Germany at the time,” 
and more afterwards. . 

But even so sharp a critic of “British arrogance,” 
or envy, as Tirpitz paints the Anglo-German situa- 
tion in 1890 in pleasant colors. The relations of 
British naval officers, for instance, with their German 
colleagues were still free from jealousy. “The pre- 
vailing tendency in official policy, at that time, to 
regard the British Fleet as the complement of the 
Triple Alliance almost brought our relations to that 
very pitch of friendliness which such an alliance 
implies....’’ British annoyance at German progress 
was “hardly to be felt during the Caprivi era.” No 
defensive measures against Britain were then con- 
templated by German naval experts, who before 1896 
only envisaged possible maritime operations against 
France and Russia. Thus Tirpitz himself, in his 
plan of operations of 1895, reckoned “‘in all details” 
upon a neutral Britain. And in this very naval pro- 
gram was the origin of the new and greater German 
Fleet, at the end of the nineteenth century. Not un- 
til the twentieth were official plans drawn up pro- 
viding for a possible naval conflict with the old 
comrade.*” 

Under the stress, therefore, of the mood of the 
moment—the mood so all-powerful with William IT 


colonial interests—the colonial future—-were rather 
recklessly sacrified. Under the influences of a new 
and violent anti-Russianism he was throwing himself 
into British arms. Caprivi, with all his excellent 
qualities, had no appreciation of economics, and little 
sympathy with the development of commerce. He 
was therefore not merely indifferent, but rather op- 
posed, to colonial expansion.‘** He was deeply de- 
sirous of cementing the closest relations with Britain, 
and he feared that Colonies would compromise those 
relations. 

Had Bismarck continued to guide the ship, might 
he not have steered a very different course? Might 
he not perhaps have brought into the negotiations, 
for one thing, the whole question of German New 
Guinea? And even, possibly, the question of the bulk 
of German South West Africa? And would not Brit- 
ish feeling have attached a pretty high value to 
securing by adequate compensation a German retire- 
ment from Australasia, and an exclusive English 
domination in Eastern Papua, where only the harm- 
less rivalry of the Dutch would now remain? And 
would not similar feelings have conceivably operated 
in the case of South West Africa? 

And, for another thing, might not the abortive 
arrangements of 1893 have been anticipated—with 
more solid results? Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rose- 
bery then recognized as potentially German all those 
vast Central African territories east of British Ni- 
geria and west of the Nile Basin—everything be- 
tween Lake Chad, Yola, and the British-German 
Cameroon frontier, on one site, and Darfur and the 
Bahr al Ghazal, on the other.“* The Germany of 
the New Course, indeed, had no sooner obtained this 
gift of the gods, this enormous asset, this priceless 
bargaining power (to put it no higher) than she 
threw it away. But can we conceive of Bismarck 
doing likewise? If British anxiety and ambition 
desired such an arrangement in 1893, in order to 
guard the Nile Valley (so soon to be reconquered) 
from French incursion and rivalry, would they have 
been less friendly to it in 1890? The idea perhaps 
only needed to be brought forward. And if Wil- 
liam IT, Caprivi, and Marschall, in pursuit of the 
dream of winning the heart of France (who “only 
responded with kicks”), were ready to sacrifice such 
advantages, and to offend Whitehall, would Bismarck 
have been subject to any such obsession? 


*May I be excused for recalling a few simple facts as 
to some of the chief Anglo-German political personages in 
and about 1890? Thus e. g. (1) General Leo von Caprivi, 
Count only from December 18, 1891, now in the summer 
of 1890 Imperial German Chancellor, had been head of the 
German Admiralty 1883-1888, and had succeeded Bismarck 
as Reichskanzler on March 20, 1890. (2) Adolf Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein was German Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs now, and until 1897, in succession to 
Count Herbert Bismarck. He was then (a famous) Am- 
bassador at Constantinople 1897-1912. (3) Paul Count 
Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg was German Ambassador in Lon- 
don, in succession to Miinster, 1885-1901; having been For- 
eign Secretary in Berlin 1881-1885. (4) George Herbert 


Count Miinster was German Ambassador in London 1873- 
(5) Robert Marquis of Salisbury 


1885; in Paris 1885-1900. 
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was British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary for a 
few months in 1885-1886, and then Premier 1886-1892 and 
Foreign Minister 1887-1892, when Anglo-German Colonial 
relations became stabilized and Anglo-German friendship 
especially close. (6) William Kwart Gladstone was again 
British Premier 1880-1885—during the beginnings of 
German Colonial expansion—and once more Head of the 
Government January-July, 1886 (as in 1892-1894). (7) 
George Earl Granville was British Foreign Minister 1880- 
1885 (as in 1870-74). (8) Edward Henry Earl of Derby 
(Foreign Secretary under Disraeli 1874-1878) was British 
Colonial Secretary in 19882-1585; to some extent he em- 
bodies a British dislike of the new German Colonialism. 
(9) Count Herbert Bismarck, eldest son of the great Chan 
cellor, whom he succeeds as Prince in 1898, was German 
Envoy at The Hague 1884, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in Berlin 1885, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs from April 20, 1886, to March, 1890. Even in 1884 
he is employed by his father on special diplomatic mis- 
sions of the highest importance, as a sort of Legatus a 
Latere, and the father’s fall from power and office involved 
that of the son. (10) Prince Bismarck himself (Otto E. L.) 

perhaps the greatest statesman in German history—was 
of course Imperial Chancellor from the proclamation of 
the New German Empire in 1871 till March 20, 1890; be- 
fore 1871 he had been since 1862 the Head of the Prussian 
Government and he became Chancellor of the North Ger- 
man Confederation (a first draft of the New Empire) in 
1866. 

*“A European....first of all.” Yes, truly, but even bv 
1876 he was “convinced that Germany could not go on for 
ever without colonies.” He had been studying the ques- 
tion for years, he told Colonial enthusiasts at this time, but 
as yet he could see no deep and strong Colonial enthusiasm 
in the nation. Without this he could give neither promise 
nor hope. See Charles Lowe, Bismarck, II, 209-10, repro- 
ducing interview of 1876, first fully described in the Berlin 
Press of January, 1885. 

*See Keltie, Partition of Africa, Chap. XII, esp. pp. 
163-171, 

* ...“Der Kaiser lege Wert auf die Entwickelung unserer 
Kolonien, fiir welche sich auch die 6ffentliche Meinung 
erwirmt habe.” Hatzfeldt....to Caprivi, April 30, 1890 (Die 
Grosse Politik, No. 1675; Vol. VIII, p. 9: hereafter quoted 
as G. P.). 

*“At first” (e. g. in 1890), says his friend ‘Tirpitz, 
“Caprivi....the typical General Staff Officer....was an oppo- 
nent of colonial expansion....” (Tirpitz, Memoirs, Chap. III, 
§1.) But when Bismarck declares himself “Kein Kolonial 
Mensch,” he means, I submit, No Colonial fanatic—A Fu- 
ropean statesman, first of all, watchful against the false- 
hood of extremes, lest colonial extravagances should ruin 
vital European interests. But, with these reservations, 
quite appreciative of colonial values. “Der kleinste Zipfel 
von Neu-Guinea oder West-Afrika....ist gegenwiirtig fiir 
unsere Politik wichtiger als das gesamte Aegypten....” 

(The Prince to Count Miinster, January 25, 1885; D.G. P. 
758; IV, 97.) 

* Marschall to Hatzfeldt, May 29, 1890, D. G. P., VIII, 
18 (Doc, 1681): “Mit der Erwihnung Helgolands durch 
Salisbury dieses sofort fiir uns die Hauptsache geworden 
ist, neben welcher unsre ostafrikanischen Interessen wesent- 
lich nur als Konzessionsobjecte in Betracht kommen.” 

7D. G. P., 1681, again (VIII, 18): “Ohne Helgoland 
der Nordostseekanal keine Bedeutung fiir unsre Flotte hat.” 

*D. G. P., 1681, again (VIII, 18): “laihmend fiir 
deutsche Kustenverteidigung und eine Erleichterung feind 
licher Beobachtung und feindlichen Angriffs ist.” 

* Gedanken und Erinnerungen |hereafter quoted as G. F.] 


Chap. XIX, Vol. II, pp. 34-35: “Im Hinblick auf eine, 
voraussichtlich, franzésische, Blockade war bisher die 
Deckung Helgolands durch die englische neutralitit.... 
niitzlich.” 


oG. E., ibid. (35): “Jetzt haben wir den Felsen mit 
eigner Kraft zu vertheidigen, wenn wir verhindern wollen, 
dass die Franzosen im Falle des Kriegs sich daselbst 
festsetzen.” Conferring with Lord Salisbury in April, 1889, 


Count Hatzfeldt, as German Ambassador in London, ex- 
pressed a curiously different anxiety. “I could imagine 
in...a Franco-German war,” Britain being neutral, that 
French warships might run to Heligoland for safety and 
so deeply injure Anglo-German relations. “That, at any 
rate, broke in Salisbury, will never happen.” (“Dass wird 
jedenfalls nicht eintreten.” ) 

D. G. P., No. 949 (IV, 412). 

Bismarck in the Reichstag, January 10, 
Kohl, Politische Reden Bismarcks, and Grant 
Bismarck, p. 420. 

“ Even in a thorny crisis —the Cape Colony effort to stop 
German Colonial advance in S. W. Africa by itself annex- 
ing the coast N. and S, of Angra Pequena—although his 
counter-action was of the firmest, he deprecates war. “The 
object” was “too trivial” (zu geringfiigig). It would be 
ill-advised to hasten a breach, though a complete diplomatic 
interruption was certainly threatened, if England, “in un- 
bounded arrogance” (anmassliche Ueberhebung) finally 
disregarded the German protests and claims. See D. G. P., 
749, 750 (IV, 77-79: August 12 and 23, 1884). 

“Say from 1840, from the death of Frederick William III 
of Prussia. 

“See Bismarck, G. E., II, 20 (Cap. 19), not merely re 
ferring to Prussian feeling, but to “die Offentliche Meinung 
in Deutschland.” 

*G. E., Cap. 19, Vol. II, p. 32 (“Ich, und nicht ich allein,” 
etc.). 

“Mein Wunsch war, den Canal von der Niederelbe in 
westlicher Richtung soweit fortzusetsen dass die Weser 
mindung, die Jahde, und eventuell auch die Erosmiindunyg 
zu ausfallpforten....” (G. E., Cap. 19, Vol. IT, p. 34.) 

"D. G, P., No. 738 (Vol. IV, pp. 50-52). 

underer treunde....immer noch nicht die 
Feinde Englands....Unterstiitzung die wir  England.... 
eventuell leisten werden.” D. G. P., IV, 52 (738). 

“D. G. P., 739 (Vol. 1V, pp. 53-55, Miinster to Bismarck, 
May 8, 1884). 

The Ambassador has read the Chancellor's reference to 
Heligoland “mit allergrossten Interesse.’” The “Erwer- 
bung Helgolands” would be “in ganz Deutschland aus 
serordentlich populir.” It had long been a darling project 
of Miinster himself....“....Derby sagt....Die kleinste unserer 
Kolonien, ein ganz unniitzer Felsen in der Nordsee, macht 
mir am meisten Miihe.” (D. G. P., IV, 54.) 

”"“Angesichts der tiber meine Erwartung anspruchswollen 
Haltung der Engliinder  beziiglich Angra 
D. G. P., No. 741 (IV, 56). 

**“Dass wir keine Colonien in englischen Sinne....wollten” 
“Dann kommen sie doch zu Kolonien; unsere haben fast 
alle iihnlich angefangen....Wenn Deutsehland....barbarische 
Linder der Civilisation....erschliesst, wir wiirdens uns 
freuen.” D. G. P., No. 745 (IV, 67.) 

™So Herbert Bismarck further reports Gladstone on this 
occasion: “At the next opportunity I shall speak still 
more strongly on the matter, in Parliament, than IT did last 
Autumn in Scotland” (in Edinburgh, September 1, 1884). 

See D. G. P., 760 (IV, 104), Granville’s Life (itzm.), 
IT, 430-31, 

*It was the system of “our state” (Gneisenau replied 
to Joachim Nettelbeck of Colberg in I8t4) to have no 
Colonies in foreign parts, as the possession of such would 
“make us dependent on the Sea Powers.” 

See Nettelbeck....Lehensheschreibung 
geschrieben; Lowe, Bismarck, II, 200-2. 

* As in the famous despatch of August 22, 1884, wherein 
the Chancellor warns the British Government how vital if 
was for the friendly relations of the two countries that the 
Cape Colony should not be permitted, at the last moment, 
to destroy all German hopes at Angra-Pequena in their 
newly expressed ambition of seizing nearly the whole of 
that coast themselves. See Life of Lord Granville (Fitz 
maurice), Chap. 10, Vol. IT, pp. 359-360. 

*TLord G. to Lord Northbrook, August 16, 
ville’s Life (Fitzmaurice), IT, 362, 

*“T had mentioned the subject to Mr. Gladstone alone 
we both felt the immense burden on the government of.... 


1885. See 
Robertson, 


Pequena”.... 
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Reform....and of the Egyptian question...” Things were ““Geht iibereinstimmend noch mehr als frither der 


now a little clearer, and, if other colonial questions could 
be arranged, Gladstone and Granville would recommend 
the Heligoland plan to the Cabinet's favorable consideration. 
Granville’s Life (Fitzmaurice), Ch. XIV, II, 425. 

*“We were always...assured by Count Miinster that 
Prince Bismarck’s complaints on colonial questions were 
mere electioneering despatches for home consumption; and 
no one was more surprised in the end than Count Miinster 
himself.” (Sir Robert Meade, quoted in Fitzmaurice, Life 
of Lord Granville, II, 501.) 

G. P., No. 758, 96. 
ary 25, 1885. 
uns”’.... 

“Dp. G. P., 810 (IV, 167-8). 

See D. G. P., IV, 176, note; also H. Kohl, Politischen 
Reden d....V....Bismarck, Vol. XII, pp. 574, ete. 

™=D. G. P., IV, 176, note. See also Herbert Bismarck’s 
answer to Windthorst in the Reichstag, December 14, 1888. 
Cf. Schulthess, Europiischer Geschichts Kalender, 1888, p. 
196, ete. 

G. P., 946 406-9): March 27, 1889. 

*“Abwarten” (D. G. P., 949; IV, 413). Prince Bis- 
marck’s terminal reply to Hatzfeldt’s suggestions of April 
13, 1889. 

Die Moéglichkeit einer deutsch-englischen Allianz.... 
Salisbury stimmte mit mir durchaus iiberein, dass eine 
soleche das Heilsamste fiir beide Liinder und fiir den 
europiischen Frieden sein wurde.” But it was at present 
inopportune, declared the Marquis. Any attempt to force 
it through would destroy the government majority....Un- 
happily we no longer lived in the days of Pitt, when the 
aristocracy governed “und wir konnten eine aktive Politik 
treiben. Jetzt herrscht die Demokratie, und ihr... 
persOnliches und Parteiregiment....welches jede  englische 
Regicrung in unbedingte Abhingigkeit von der Aura 
popularis gebracht hat. This generation can only be 
taught by events.” Salisbury even hoped to see changed 
conditions which would make the Alliance idea practical. 
“Meanwhile we have it on the table, without saying Yes or 
No...” (D. G. P., 945; § IV, 404-6, esp. 405; March 22, 
1889; Herbert Bismarck to his father.) 


Bismarck to Miinster, Janu- 
(“...die Kolonialfrage....eine Lebensfrage fiir 


aufrichtige Wunsch hervor, mit uns nicht nur die besten 
Beziehungen zu unterhalten sondern unsere gemeinsamen 
Interessen tiberall so stark als miglich zu akzentuiren,” 
D. G. P., 946 (1V, 407). 

"The Arbitration idea is reported by Hatzfeldt to Bis- 
marek, December 22, 1889; and accepted by Bismarck, 
January 19, 1890. See D. G. P., No, 1174 (VIII, 6-8, and 
important note, pp. 8-9). 

“During the next sixteen years, the influence of Baron 
Holstein, as many now realize, was no less weighty than 
deplorable. And it is interesting to find Herbert Bismarck 
in 1889 noting that Holstein, though he spoke “so gut 
englisch,” and knew how to handle the Americans| ??], was 
so detached from colonial interests....“ihm die Kolonial- 
sachen sehr fremd sind” (D. G. P., No. 946; Vol. LV, pp. 
106-7; Count Herbert to his father, from London, Mare 
27, 1889). 

*”“Von grésster Bedeutung”....“und weitaus der wichtigste 
gegenstand bei der ganzen....verhandlung” (D. G. P., 1680, 
1681 (Vol. VIII, pp. 16, 17-18; Marschall to Hatzfeldt). 

“*“Ziemlich wertloses objekt fiir uns,” D. G. P., 1682 
(VIII, 19; Hatzfeldt to the A. A., May 30, 1880), Yet 
some members of the British Cabinet, though rather dream- 
ily, insisted to the last that a certain value should be at- 
tached to Heligoland. War with Germany was not an 
impossibility forever, and in that case the islet would be 
valuable for the British Fleet. (“Die médglichkeit eines 
Kriegs....nicht fiir alle Zukunft ausgeschlossen”....) D.G. P., 
1688 (VIII, 25; Hatzfeldt to Caprivi, July 11, 1890). With 
characteristic cynical humor Salisbury had remarked to the 
Ambassador in earlier negotiations that, after all, Heligo- 
land would soon perhaps cease to be of any value to any- 
body—so rapidly was the ocean eating it away. 

" Memoirs, I, 68-69 (end of Chap, VIT). 

© Tirpitz, Memoirs, 1, 32-33; 67-68 (end of Chap. IIT and 
of Chap. VIT). 

© Tirpitz, Memoirs, I, 31. 

“See Keltie, Partition of Africa, 300-303. This Anglo- 
German Agreement was signed at Berlin, November 15, 
1893, 


Slide-Making and the Social Studies 
Laboratory 


BY ANNETTE GLICK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VISUAL EDUCATION DIVISION, 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


The adoption within the past few years of the term 
“laboratory method’ as an established part of pro. 
cedure in the social studies is in itself a triumph, 
memorializing, as it does, the death of verbalism and 
didacticism. An adequate definition of the expres- 
sion, however, still remains to be determined upon, 
for the term may be used loosely to designate almost 
any device that departs from the old memoriter 
method of teaching, from simple supervised study, 
with provision for individual differences, to the proj- 
ect method, wherein the so-called “laboratory” be- 
comes filled with miniatures of Lincoln’s log cabin 
and the first steamboat. 

What constitutes real laboratory instruction in the 
social studies as yet remains undefined, but it is suffi- 
cient accomplishment for the present that the very 
common adoption of the term is tantamount to a con- 
fession of the failure of the old method and the neces- 


sity of arriving at a new. Instruction in the social 


studies is in an experimental, evolutionary stage to- 
day, and from the sloughing off of the old skin— 
for we have already passed from larva to pupa, will 
come a maturer, adult body—principles and teaching 
procedures which will open to the pupil a new avenue 
to vitalized, successful living, And, whereas, today 
no one may agree upon a scientific definition of the 
term laboratory method; nevertheless, the word is at 
least upon the tongue, and principles and executives 
no longer look askance at the teacher who asks for 
adequate working material in addition to the tradi- 
tional chalk, blackboard, and textbooks. Superin- 
tendents and business managers are slowly coming to 
the realization that the social studies as well as the 
natural sciences have a distinct technique, and that 
provision for essential equipment must be accorded 
the one as well as the other. Whether that equipment 
shall be a work-table for construction activities, or a 
private reference library, or subscription to clubs of 
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periodicals, or lantern slide, stillfilm, and moving- 
picture projectors, or a combination of all of these; 
at least, the tacit agreement that some special equip 
ment is allowable and ordinary, and not revolutionary 
and unprecedented and all out of reason, is in itself 
an accomplishment which, in the history of history 
teaching, sets apart the present decade as a milestone 
which has been passed. 

What has been accomplished up to the present in 
the way of a common definition is the agreement that 
in instruction in the social studies attention should 
be focused upon understanding rather than recall, 
and upon rationalization rather than memorization.' 
And in securing that understanding there seems noth 
ing more important for the equipment of the real 
social studies laboratory than those means for graphic 
representation as opposed to the old vapid, empty 
discussion of abstractions, which visual education has 
made possible. 

In budgeting for the projected laboratory an un- 
fortunate obstacle has been met which has retarded 
progress materially. This is the misapprehension 
which commonly exists in the minds of superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers that visual education 
and the motion-picture are synonymous. Experience 
in the equipment of the effectively functioning social 
studies laboratory, on the other hand, tends to show 
that the motion-picture projector may well be the 
last, and not the first, piece of equipment procured. 
Due to the expense of any program looking to the 
purchase of a motion-picture projector, darkening 
equipment, and the lease or rental of films, the his 
tory teacher has often been blocked in her efforts to 
install a working laboratory, where, on the other 
hand, were she to put horse and cart in the proper 
relation and ask for the less expensive and more 
essential lantern-slide projector, stereoscopes, and 
picture-file—like the camel, her feet once in, the head 
would soon follow. One-half the amount of money 
necessary to a motion-picture projector and darken 
ing equipment expended upon a lantern-slide projec 
tor and a supply of cover-glasses, ceramic (china 
marking) pencils, and typewriter slides will result 
in a greater return in vitalized classroom work than 
any number of film showings to indiscriminate groups 
in the auditorium. 

Nothing should be more definitely emphasized than 
the reasonable expenditure necessary to such prelimi 
nary equipment. A satisfactory lantern-slide pro 
jector may now be purchased for $45.00, and the 
sheet-metal shops in Wausau, Wisconsin, under the 
leadership of the superintendent of schools, S. B. 
Tobey, have even undertaken successful school con 
struction of a homemade classroom stereopticon cost 
ing $22.65! 

A completely darkened projection room is an un 
necessary luxury, and the screen is the least of one’s 
troubles. While with the motion-picture projector, 
thorough darkening is necessary, due to the flicker 
of light—sixteen frames of pictures and sixteen dark 
areas appearing upon the screen every foot-second, 
with the lantern-slide projector, on the other hand, 


where a short throw is provided for (i. e., where the 
projector is placed relatively near to the screen), a 
room darkened partially by drawing the front 
window-shades is sufficient. 

Where lantern-slides of the regularly developed 
photographic variety are rented or secured from 
visual education or university extension divisions, a 
very short throw is necessary in a semi-dark room, 
in order to secure sufficient illumination and defini 
tion upon the screen, and for a large class of thirty 
five or forty, due to the small size of the projected 
image, the results will be disappointing. However, 
where handmade slides, consisting of drawings in 
India ink upon glass or cellophane, or typewriter or 
outline map slides are projected, the “contrasty” na- 
ture of the lines; i. e., clear black against white, like 
a page of printed matter or a line cut, allows for a 
sharp, clearly defined image upon the screen that is 
entirely satisfactory even in a room where the rear 
curtains are up and the windows wide open for light 
and air. A necessary appendage to the lantern, how 
ever, and one which cannot be substituted, is an ex 
tension cord of the heavy-duty variety, of sufficient 
length to reach from the rear of the room, where the 
electrical outlets, unfortunately, are usually located, 
to the third or fourth seat of the middle row, where 
the projector must be placed in sufficient proximity 
to the screen to allow for a short throw and the con 
sequent concentration of light within a small area. 

The principle to work upon is: the nearer the 
projector to the sereen, the smaller the image and 
the greater the concentration of light, or inversely, 
the greater the distance from lens to screen, the 
larger the image and the greater the dissemination 
of light. For slides of the handmade variety, where 
there is a vividly contrasted line of black upon white, 
the projector may be placed farther back in the room 
in order to secure a larger image, with entirely satis 
factory results, but where photographic slides are 
used, either more thorough darkening or a smaller 
projection image is necessary. 

The amount of light and ventilation possible with 
the short throw and the nearness of the lantern to 
the sereen is one of the greatest advantages of the 
lantern-slide projector over the motion picture ma 
chine, for with light and air full opportunity is of 
fered for free moving about the room and for con 
stant supplementary use of other forms of illustra 
tive material in the way of reference books, maps, 
charts, and models. Desk work is not impossible, 
for the glass slide may be exposed for a relatively 
long period of time, and there is nothing more eco 
nomical in point of effort and material than for the 
teacher to project her objective tests in type slide 
form upon the screen. 

The teacher would do well with her first agitation 
for the properly equipped laboratory to attempt to 
secure the lantern slide projector, necessary elec 
outlet, supply of lantern-slide cover 
glasses, china-marking pencils, type slides, ete., with 
out asking for an expensive beaded screen, which is 
as necessary to the practical use of lantern slides as 
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an extra button upon the coat. Almost anything may 
be used entirely satisfactorily by way of a screen— 
a piece of smooth white bristol board, the back of an 
old map, or a white, gray, or buff-colored window- 
shade. The last is ideal, as it may be rolled up out 
of the way when not in use, and its neutral color 
makes a satisfactory reflecting surface. When noth- 
ing else is available, the projector may be tilted up 
so that the image is reflected upon the wall above the 
blackboard, though the angle in this case is unfavor 
able, and the picture will appear slightly distorted. 

Should the teacher wish to improvise a screen that 
will meet the specifications of the best commercial 
product, she may secure a discarded map from the 
basement and paint the back with a mixture of 
powdered aluminum in quick-drying varnish. This 
will produce a screen with a metallic surface that will 
enable the class to show their handmade slides with 
the glamor of a Hollywood premier upon the hal- 
lowed “silver screen.” Whether the teacher approves 
of the Hollywood tradition or not, she will not lose 
in her reputation for economy and reasonableness by 
moderately exploiting it. 

If the work of paint-mixing becomes too much of 
a rite, an entirely satisfactory screen may be made 
with less trouble from a yard or more of dull-finish 
oileloth, tacked upon sawed-off broom handles for 
rollers, Regular half-round rollers, three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, bought at a lumber yard at one 
cent per foot, are smaller than broom handles and 
make a neater appearance. ‘Tack the cloth on the 
flat side of the half-rounds, and include a loop of 
tape in the middle or at both ends for hanging. 


Where the teacher, without asking for a patrimony 


of expensive equipment on the occasion of her first 
baptism of the social studies laboratory, rather con- 
trives much out of little and does actually “make 
bricks without straw,” her entrée into the principal's 
office when necessary material must be secured will 
be more cordial. But in furnishing the laboratory 
with the visual instruction equipment necessary to 
any effective teaching program, delays, and disap- 
pointments, lack of funds and “retrenchment policies” 
must be expected as one expects the rising and set- 
ting sun. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the very term social studies laboratory was almost 
unknown a few years ago, and that the gains made 
in forward-looking methods within recent years have 
been minimized by the unfortunate exclusive associa- 
tion of visual instruction in the popular mind with 
high-pressure entertainment. Nothing will dispel 
this cloud and clear the horizon in the minds of the 
principal, business manager, and superintendent as 
much as the religious constancy with which the 
teacher introduces her projection apparatus into the 
mundane and everyday tasks of the classroom. Visual 
education equipment is not for spectacular display 
before large groups. It is not for pyrotechnics. 
Rather it is part of the ordinary pedagogical proc- 
esses of daily living, as common as bread and as 
essential. 


A typical classroom situation (even where the 


“laboratory” has not yet been christened) will illus- 
trate the nutritive value of projection apparatus that 
functions day by day instead of sporadically in a 
“show” in the auditorium. 

Suppose that the teacher has secured a set of lan- 
tern-slides on Ancient Egypt from her city or county 
visual education department or the state university 
extension division. As the discussion proceeds 
around the slides, in the course of projecting an il- 
lustration of the obelisk of Queen Hatshepsut or the 
columns in the Hall of Karnak, the word “hiero- 
glyphics” is introduced. The teacher has her pile of 
blank glasses at hand, as essential to her in a lesson 
of slide-showing as the blackboard and chalk. It 
takes only an instant for her to write the word in 
script with a china-marking pencil upon a glass and 
project it upon the screen. The word appears mag- 
nified and intensely lighted, and better, the word is 
apropos— it is there when wanted. It is true that 
the teacher may proceed, instead, from her place by 
the lantern up the aisle to the blackboard and write 
the word there, but she loses the advantages of mag- 
nification, intensity, and novelty of appeal, the last 
of which quality is not to be scouted simply because 
it is not traditionally associated with history teaching. 

The advantage of the china-marking pencil over 
India ink and pen is its adaptability to sudden and 
extemporaneous uses. No set of the regular sort of 
lantern-slides; i. e., those secured from the usual 
circulating visual education source, should be shown 
without the teacher's first providing her preparatory 
pile of blank cover-glasses and china-marking pencils. 
Nothing leaves a more indelible impression than for 
the teacher to hand over the glass to the student and 
have him write the word or sentence upon it and 
project his own writing upon the screen. Any word 
which has become a béte noire to the class may be 
written upon an instant’s notice upon the glass and 
projected in a manner that one cannot soon forget. 

It is not contended that the method of writing with 
china-marking pencil upon glass should be intro- 
duced as a means of supplanting the blackboard en- 
tirely. Under ordinary conditions there would be 
little point to projecting a mere list of words upon 
the sereen, rather than writing them upon the black- 
board. But when a set of slides is being shown, when 
the apparatus is already up, and the teacher is in 
her normal place by the projector, there is no device 
to equal that of the ceramic pencil for associating 
the picture-image, thrown as it is in sharp detail 
upon the screen, with the written as well as the 
spoken word. 

While the china-marking pencil has the advantage 
of ease of handling, the line is necessarily more 
coarse than that made with pen and India ink. By 
keeping the pencil sharpened down to a fine point, 
however, satisfactory drawings may be made with 
the pencil upon glass, and when sketches and dia- 
grams, words, and sentences are introduced as need 
arises into the regular program of slide-showing, the 
slide becomes a tool rather than an inert illustration 
that does no more than register as an image upon 
the retina of the eye. 
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Due to the diverse uses of the blank glass, it is 
seen that the sine qua non of any effective use of 
slide material must be a generous supply of cover- 
glasses. Where illustrations with India ink are 
made, two glasses are needed for each—one for the 
drawing or diagram, and one to cover it, with the ink 
side inside, to prevent the moisture of one’s hands or 
atmospheric conditions from damaging the work. The 
top cover-glass is needed only where the drawing is 
worth preserving; for ordinary or extemporancous 
uses, one piece of glass is all that is necessary, the 
illustration being drawn upon it and washed off later 
with a damp cloth, when the glass is then ready for 
further use. 

Where the class is undertaking the construction of 
a set of slides accompanied by type-slide explanations 
that it wishes to preserve as a permanent part of its 
visual instruction library, or where the teacher wishes 
to preserve the slide for her own future use, the glass 
upon which the drawing or diagram appears should 
be covered with a cover-glass, and bound around the 
four sides with slide-binding tape.  Slide-binding 
tape may be purchased in boxes of fifty strips, one 
half inch wide, for fifteen cents, but for want of a 
better almost any kind of gummed or adhesive tape 
may be used. Cover-glass, used for lantern-slides, 
is of a thinner variety than window-glass, but the lat 
ter may be used economically where one does not wish 
to bind two pieces of glass together, in which case 
the double thickness will not fit into the slide-carrier. 
Local theaters are often generous about supplying 
their old advertising and song slides to students who 
apply to them for their salvage material, but stere 
opticon slides of the old-time variety of “Ladies will 
please remove their hats” are now almost as extinct 
as the dodo, and, except in small communities or in 
the case of neighborhood theatres, old cover-glasses 
will be somewhat hard to find. When some junk 
heap nets a supply, however, the emulsion may be 
soaked off with a solution of warm (sal) soda water, 
and the same glasses used over and over. 

India ink is best for drawings because of its jet 
black quality. The best work may be done with a 
fine-pointed pen, a crow-quille pen being ideal, lines 
with the latter upon glass or cellophane approximat 
ing the fine quality of an etching. The best com 
bination is, in fact, clear or amber-colored cellophane 
and a crow-quille pen, and the teacher's work no 
medium will produce better results. Children in the 
lower grades will have difficulty in using the cello 
phane, as it curls up with the heat of the hand, and 
once spoiled may not be used again; whereas, once an 
error is made upon the glass, the latter may be 
washed off and the work done over. After a drawing 
has been completed upon a sheet of cellophane, which 
has been cut to lantern-slide size, insert between two 
cover-glasses, and bind with slide-binding tape. 

For upper-grade work, where the combination of 
cellophane and crow-quille pen proves practicable, 
to economize on the special kind of small penholders 
necessary, 4 substitute may be supplied by sharpen 
ing down an old regulation size classroom penholder 
to a point at one end to allow for slipping the small 


pen-point over it. 
ten cents each. 


Otherwise, the penholders cost 
To economize on cellophane, also, 
candy wrappings may be saved by the class and the 
creases ironed out, though, due to the absence of 
cross-lights, even a large number of 
seldom visible upon the screen. 

In the lower grades, indiscriminate tracing should 
be avoided, as the area is too small and the muscular 
adjustment too delicate for an excessive amount of 
children’s work. When used by the teacher, how 
ever, to provide the illustrative material in enlarged 
form so abundant in reference books, the method is 
a boon. The typical textbook illustration is usually 
just about lantern-slide size, 4 x 314 inches, and it 
takes but an instant to lay the glass or cellophane 
over the illustration or diagram in the book and trace. 
Meticulous care, however, should be exercised in ap 
pending to the tracing, at the bottom of the glass or 
piece of cellophane, where it will be projected upon 
the screen, full reference to the author, title, and page 
from which the illustration was derived. Appropriat 
ing the art work of another is more common than 
appropriating his words, and it is more difficult to 
build up a code of ethics with regard to the former 
than the latter. For this reason, the teacher should 
require that even where information and not art ex 
pression is her objective in the construction of slides, 
the student should, without exception, place a com 
plete reference to the source of his illustration upon 
the face of the picture. On the other hand, the stimu 
lus to original expression is great, and the student is 
tremendously impelled to make a creditable original 
illustration when he knows that it is to be thrown in 
enlarged form upon the sereen. 

Though the writer has seen students in the junior 
high school sketch free-hand directly upon glass or 
cellophane, using this smooth surface as a medium in 
a manner that would challenge the skill of a painter 
with his canvas and oils, nevertheless, the medium, 
whether glass or cellophane, is difficult, and the en 
thusiasm of the class, carried away by the novelty 


creases are 


of the device, should be moderated to reasonablk 
portions. 


pro 
The temptation is to run the method to 
death at the first flare of interest, for students, as 
one teacher described it, take to slide-making “like 
flies to molasses.”” The device is too valuable a one 
to be injured by overindulgence, and there is nothing 
that will militate against the cause of laboratory work 
in the social studies as much as the impression in 
other quarters that class procedure is being made 
sensational, 

Several standards of work should be set up. In 
the lower grades of the junior high school probably 
the prerequisite for slide-making by the student 
should be a large-size original drawing on paper, 
made after the proper search in books of reference, 
in order to allow for normal muscular adjustment. 
After this larger sketch is completed, the student 
may then make his reduction to standard glass size, 


still on paper, which he then traces upon the glass or 
cellophane. 
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The confinement of the activity to the construction 
of original drawings is far from an inflexible rule, 
for the objective of the social studies teacher may 
lie in quite a different direction from that of the art 
teacher, since her aim is rather information, com- 
prehension, subject-matter, and participation in 
worth-while activities, than spontaneous and original 
art expression. However, the art department will, 
nine times out of ten, look upon the large amount of 
miniature work attendant upon slide-making with a 
coldly critical eye, and in the lower grades of the 
junior high school, where the correlation with other 
subjects in the curriculum is so constant a factor, it 
is suggested that the social studies teacher dampen 
her enthusiasm for the sake of the co-operation which 
is so necessary to all. She may well confine the 
activities of the class as a whole to the construction 
of one or two good sets a term, accompanied with 
full descriptive notes in typewriter slide form, which 
shall represent the best contributions of all members 
of the class, rather than throw the flood gates open 
and allow members of the class to make complete sets 
of their own in every subject that may strike their 
fancy. It is a great temptation on the part of the 
teacher to exploit some particularly gifted member 
of the class in the construction of an entire set of 
illustrations for the sake of the uniform quality of 
the results, but it is better to make such a set the 
result of communal effort rather than to “star” the 
young genius at the expense of the normal develop- 
ment of many others. In the senior high school, 
however, where muscular adjustments are more deli- 
cate, entire sets of slides, accompanied by their de 
secriptive titles, may be constructed with profit’ by 
some member of the in the form of a term 
report. A set of slides of this sort on Alaska, con- 
structed by a student of Belmont High School, Los 
Angeles, under Miss Lily O. Hawkinson, resulted in 
a set of illustrations on cellophane, accompanied by 
amplified captions, that took on the quality of etch- 
ings, and astonished those who viewed them because 
of their almost unbelievable beauty of line and form. 

Such a set may be circulated profitably, as was 
done in this case, throughout the schools of the dis 
trict by the central visual education division as a 
loan or as a permanent part of its collection. Junior 
and senior high schools have endless opportunity for 
meeting on a competitive basis, through athletic, de 
bating, oratorical, and commercial contests, but few 
opportunities are offered for schools to touch hands 
with each other on the friendly basis of confréres 
rather than rivals. When a really profitable piece of 
work is done, such as was the case with the set of 
hand drawn slides on Alaska mentioned, and it not 
only is perpetuated as a permanent contribution of 
the student to the community as a whole, but through 
circulation in the city or county visual education divi 
sion, it serves as a basis of friendly communication 
and exchange between companion schools in a district, 
the activity itself becomes purposeful and pointed 
it has a real 


class 


reason for existence. In like manner, 


recently, a sheet metal class completed a number of 


colonial candle-molds and a ceramic arts department 
modeled a quantity of Roman lamps, which were 
supplied the Los Angeles Visual Education Division 
for circulation in the schools as a whole. The ex- 
amination and use of these objects by many schools 
not only affords the concrete experience desired, but 
supplies the vocational classes involved with a non- 
commercial and yet exacting market for their wares, 
and best of all provides a rotating emporium where 
the schools may engage in a fraternal, appraising, 
mutual examination of their handiwork. 

It is often well to introduce the whole method of 
slide-making to a class, especially in the junior high 
school, with silhouettes, rather than line drawings, 
because of the relative simplicity of the former. In 
this case, the student makes his preliminary drawing 
on paper, traces the outline on glass, and fills in the 
area with a brush-in India ink. Exceedingly effec- 
tive silhouette cut-outs of black paper may be made 
on such subjects as safety and transportation by out- 
lining the shape with pencil on black paper and cut- 
ting out with a razor blade. Manicure scissors are 
ideal for cutting out small angles and curves, and it 
is surprising how much detail may be introduced into 
these tiny forms. After the silhouette cut-out is 
complete, it is pasted (the glue in this case will not 
show) upon glass, covered with another piece of glass 
and bound with slide-binding (or other) tape. 

Whereas an excessive amount of slide-making on 
the part of younger students is undesirable, in the 
case of the teacher, on the other hand, there is no 
limit to the opportunities which are afforded. Her 
objective for herself is not original art expression, 
but speed, economy of time and effort, and the effi- 
cacy of the results, and with her crow-quille pen and 
cellophane she has at hand a new medium, adapted 
perfectly to the publication of graphic material, 
culled from a thousand sources. 

As for the relative advantages of glass and cello- 
phane, the latter is undoubtedly simpler to work 
upon. When the news was first released of the ease 
of construction and benefits of slide-making, all sorts 
of methods were advocated for treating glass so as 
to allow for smoother line drawing. These mixtures 
varied from a solution of Canadian balsam in xylene, 
water-glass (sodium silicate), to a simple solution of 
mucilage in water. Where one wishes ideal results, 
coating the glass with a solution of a teaspoonful of 
mucilage, or dissolved cooking gelatine, in a half cup 
of water, will be found beneficial, provided the slide 
is allowed to dry in a horizontal position to insure 
an even coating. Experience, however, with slide 
making has resulted in the conclusion that most of 
these methods are hardly worth the time and trouble, 
and that if the glass is clean it acts alone as a satis 
factory medium. Greasy or old slides may be cleaned 


with ammonia or a mixture of water and alcohol. 


Cellophane is even better than glass, as the ink ad 
heres to the surface, with less tendency to slip or 
collect in Small globular beads. 

Cross-section paper laid under the slide for guide 
lines is an aid to students introduced to their first 
construction problem. 
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In the typing of typewriter slides, three letter 
spaces from each edge should be left to allow for 
the margin. Standard radio mats (or their equiva- 
lent) come with a black paper mat over and around 
the carbon, so that when the typing is confined to 
the space inside sufficient space is left for framing, 
but where students draw upon glass or cellophane 
it is well to provide a cardboard mat pattern, showing 
the proper opening, which the student may then lay 
down upon his glass to guide him. This cardboard 
mat with cellophane also acts as a means of holding 
the sheet down flat while working, thus preventing it 
from the diabolical curling from the heat of the hand 
in which it indulges. 

When the cellophane has been placed between the 
two pieces of glass in order to hold it erect in the 
slide-carrier, or if the drawing is made upon glass 
instead, when the glass has been covered with a 
second piece of glass, the four slides should be bound 
with slide-binding tape, or a substitute, and a thumb- 
mark placed in the lower left-hand corner, with the 
slide facing one as it should be read or viewed. This 
last detail is important, as in the hurry of the pro- 
jection of slides in the laboratory, or for a special 
program in the auditorium, the student operator is 
sure to put the slides in backwards or upside down. 
For thumb-marks, the familiar notebook reinforce- 
ments procurable at the student book-store, familiarly 
known as “corn-plasters,” may be used, and the Den- 
nison stationery series includes stars in different 
colors on gummed paper. The most expeditious 
method of all to follow in applying the thumb-mark 
is to cut a hole in a piece of celluloid with a punch, 
and brush over the hole, using the celluloid as a 
stencil, with a brush dipped in white ink, at the 
proper corner. Or simply use white ink and a speed 
ball pen, and make a spot on the slide-binding tape 
in the corner as a thumb-marker. 


Amber-colored cellophane is recommended for the 
reduction of glare upon the eyes, though with the 
small image usually used in the semi-dark room this 
factor is not important. 

For temporary uses, as with statements from cur- 
rent events or extemporaneous drawings; in fact, with 
anything which the teacher does not wish to preserve 
for the future, the glass slide does not need to be 
covered or bound at all. Even with typewriter slides 
a temporary container may be made for the cello- 
phane by making a fold of cover-glass by pasting a 
strip of slide-binding tape down one side of two 
pieces of glass adjoining. The cellophane sheet, 
with its typed text upon it, may then be inserted be- 
tween the two pieces of glass, which may be opened 
to receive a new sheet, and so used over and over. 
To save the labor of binding typewriter slides or 
cellophane illustrations between glass and to save 
on the cost of glass, which is no inconsiderable item, 
holders may be made by using cardboard as a mat, 
cutting out the proper-sized oblong hole for the 
image, and pasting two of these frames together, 
with the cellophane sheet between. Or with the type- 
writer slide, where standard radio-mats or their 
equivalent are used, the back of the black paper may 
be cut out for the opening, the edges pasted together, 
and this stiff paper used as a holder. Of course, in 
this case, the cellophane may become damaged in time 
by punctures in handling, though it is surprising how 
tough the material proves to be and how much hard 
usage it will stand. 


Fourth Year Book, Department of Superintendence. 
*For purposes of reference the following table of dis 
tances, using a ten-inch projection lens, may prove helpful. 
Distance from lantern to screen Size of projected image 
6 


20 feet feet 
25 feet 7%, feet 
30 feet 9 feet 
35 feet 101%, feet 
40 feet 12s feet 
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The Open-Door Policy of John Hay 


BY PROF. PAUL H. CLYDE, OF OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The United States has from an early period ob- 
served carefully certain principles in the conduct of 
foreign relations and the formulation of a foreign 
policy. The principles of neutrality, of the Monroe 
Doctrine, of expansion, of so-called isolation or more 
correctly independent action, and of restriction of 
Asiatic immigration have played a conspicuous réle 
in our diplomacy.’ To these may be added two prin- 
ciples of great consequence: most-favored-nation 
treatment and the open door, both of which have 
enjoyed extensive application in American Far East- 
ern policy. The most-favored-nation clause was 
written into the first American treaty with China 
(1844). Its history is well known. On the other 
hand, the sister principle—the so-called open door— 
has been the occasion of much heated argument and 
misunderstanding in both the realms of practical 
politics and academic debate. This has been due 


to the very broad connotations of the term “open 
door” itself, a term which, in fact, was not given a 
specific treaty definition until the meeting of thie 
Washington Conference in 1921-1922. In American 
history the open door has been closely associated with 
the name of John Hay, and it is the purpose of the 
following pages to throw some light on the character 
of the open-door policy he attempted to apply in 
China. 

Until the closing decade of the nineteenth century, 
American commercial interests in China had enjoyed 
adequate protection through application of most- 
favored-nation treatment, but during the years 1897- 
1898 the scramble of European powers for naval 
leaseholds, concessions, and spheres of influence or 
interest created a situation which seemed to threaten 
such equality of commercial opportunity as_ had 
previously existed. The story is too well known to 
require detailed treatment here. 
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John Hay, who had been serving as American 
ambassador to England, was invited to become Sec- 
retary of State in August, 1898, and assumed the 
duties of his new office late in September. On ques- 
tions of Far Eastern policy he was assisted by W. W. 
Rockhill, who had been in the diplomatic service 
both at Peking and Seoul, and by reason of travel 
and research was familiar wit! the politics of East- 
ern Asia. 

On March 8, 1898, more than six months before 
Hay became Secretary of State, and two days after 
Germany had forced China to lease Kiaochow, the 
United States was invited confidentially by Great 
Britain to co-operate against any action which would 
seem to violate the principle of an open door for 
trade in China, either by securing the lease of por- 
tions of the Chinese coast under conditions of pref- 
erential treatment to the power acquiring the lease, 
or by obtaining the actual cession of portions of the 
Chinese coast... The proposal received no support 
from Secretary Sherman, who refused to believe that 
any ill could result to American interests from the 
threatened “break-up” of China, concerning which 
he had been advised by Denby in Peking the previous 
December.” From London, Hay reported the wide- 
spread British discussions of the threat to an open 
door,* but when in March Secretary Sherman turned 
a deaf ear to the British proposal, England decided 
to protect her interests by following the German and 
Russian policy of leaseholds and spheres of influ- 
ence. If a co-operative American-British policy 
could have prevented the establishment of spheres of 
influence, that opportunity was now lost. Thus the 
major part of China’s territory was pre-empted for 
future commercial and industrial exploitation, and 
possibly for political control. The Russian sphere 
was Manchuria, the Germans were in Shantung, the 
British in the Yangtse basin, the Japanese in Fukien, 
and the French in the southern provinces. The spe- 
cial privileges to be enjoyed by each power in its 
respective sphere were nowhere carefully defined, but 
they were known at least to extend to railway and 
mining concessions.® Nevertheless, the British still 
hoped vainly for an understanding with the United 
States that would check the policy of special privi- 
lege.” At the same time, they carried on a heated 
and futile discussion with the Germans designed to 
discover the magic formula that would harmonize the 
theory of spheres of influence with that of an open 
door.’ 

The crisis had reached an acute stage by the sum- 
mer of 1898. Hay assumed direction of the State 
Department on September 30th, but it was not until 
eleven months later that he called upon Mr. Rock- 
hill for specific suggestions on a China policy. The 
delay may be explained by new factors involved in 
the acquisition of Hawaii and the Philippines. As 
late as March, 1899, Conger in Peking still lacked 
precise instructions regarding the views of the ad- 
ministration.* 

Hay did not tackle the China problem in a positive 
manner until August 24, 1899, when he suggested 
that Rockhill draft a memorandum on the subject. 


This was accordingly done, and was submitted on 
August 28th. This memorandum became the basis of 
Hay’s open-door policy. Analysis of it is essential 
to an understanding of Hay’s notes to the powers 
which followed.* 

Rockhill commented first on the unique influence 
exerted upon public opinion in the United States on 
the Chinese question by Lord Charles Beresford in 
his book, The Break-Up of China, and in numerous 
speeches made during a tour through this country.’” 
Lord Beresford endeavored to show an identity of 
interest on the part of the two powers. Rockhill gave 
some consideration to Beresford’s discussion of Far 
Eastern trade and then launched into an analysis of 
the chaotic conditions of China. He regretted the 
lack of a co-operative policy on the part of the 
diplomatic corps in Peking, which he believed would 
have settled many of the grievances of the foreign 
mercantile class. He was of opinion that the cause 
of stagnation in trade was due to the vacillating 
policy of the home governments, induced by apathy 
and lack of knowledge concerning Chinese affairs, 
and the resulting opportunity for the Chinese gov- 
ernment to escape performance of its treaty obliga- 
tions: 

British writers on Chinese questions, and especially Lord 
Beresford, have advocated in the strongest terms the “open- 
door policy,” or equality of treatment and opportunity for 
all comers, and denounce in the strongest terms the system 
of “Spheres of Influence” (or interest); but such spheres 
have now been recognized by Great Britain as well as by 
France, Germany and Russia, and they must be accepted as 
existing facts. 

The memorandum continued by setting forth 
that Great Britain had sought to harmonize the open 
door with the existence of spheres, but had failed to 
do so since she had recognized special and exclusive 
rights of other powers, more particularly those re- 
lating to railways and mines. To Rockhill it was 
not clear how extensive these rights would eventually 
become, and he thus recommended to Hay a policy 
that would limit them by asking the powers that pos- 
sessed spheres for assurances regarding their action 
within the spheres on three specific points: (1) that 
they would not interfere with the administration of 
the treaty ports; (2) that the Chinese treaty tariff 
should be applied impartially on all merchandise, and 
(3) that within their spheres the powers would not 
charge discriminatory railroad rates or harbor dues. 

It is perfectly clear therefore that Rockhill realized 
that a policy of a completely open door, as advocated 
by Great Britain earlier, no longer existed and could 
not be established at this time. A system of spheres 
of influence had already taken its place. Rockhill’s 
proposals simply sought to limit the special privileges 
that a power might enjoy within its sphere. 

Continuing his analysis, Rockhill pointed out that 
the principle of most-favored-nation treatment had 
broken down: 


In other words, we should insist on absolute equality of 
treatment in the various zones, for equality of opportunity 
with the citizens of the favored powers we cannot hope to 
have, in view of the well-known method now in vogue for 
securing privileges and concessions, though we should con- 
tinually, by every proper means, seek to gain this also. 
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Throughout, it is apparent that Rockhill was 
speaking in terms of trade and commerce. He real- 
ized that the system of spheres made equality of op- 
portunity in matters of investment and industry 
impossible. Political considerations also were absent 
from his proposals, save such prestige as might ac- 
crue to the United States as the champion of free 
and open trade. This is a consideration of some 
consequence, since it later became the custom to 
attach the principles of Chinese integrity and ad- 
ministrative entity as appendices to Hay’s original 
open-door policy. 

Acting promptly on the suggestions of Rockhill, 
Secretary Hay dispatched his open-door notes on 
September 6, 1899, to Great Britain, Germany, and 
Russia; on November 13th, to Japan; on November 
17th, in abridged form, to Italy; and on November 
21st, to France.’* On November 11th, Hay also 
communicated with Wu Ting Fang, Chinese minister 
in Washington, assuring him that the American 
policy as outlined to the powers in his circular notes 
was designed to safeguard the interests of China and 
the legitimate commerce of all nations, and adding: 

If we should ever in the future, which I do not now 
anticipate, desire to treat with your Government for any 
conveniences or accommodations upon the coast, we shall 


have pleasure in addressing ourselves directly to the Im- 
perial Government of China,...."° 


The preambles of the various notes dispatched by 
Hay to the powers differed somewhat as to wording, 
but the sense of all was the same, and with respect 
to the passages quoted below followed virtually the 
wording of the Rockhill memorandum. In each note 
it was stated that the American government was ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to insure to the commerce 
and industry of the United States and of all other 
nations perfect equality of treatment within the 
limits of the Chinese Empire for trade and naviga- 
tion, especially within the so-called “spheres of in- 
fluence or interest’’ claimed by certain European 
powers in China. To this end each of the govern- 


ments addressed was asked to make declarations 
that it: 

First. Will in no way interfere with any treaty port 
or any vested interest within any so-called “sphere of 


interest,” or leased territory it may have in China. 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time 
being shall apply to all merchandise landed or shipped to 
all such ports as are within said “sphere of influence” (un- 
less they be “free ports”), no matter to what nationality 
it may belong, and that duties so leviable shall be collected 
by the Chinese Government. 

Third. That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels 
of another nationality frequenting any port in such “sphere” 
than shall be levied on vessels of its own nationality, and 
no higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or 
operated within its “sphere” on merchandise belonging to 
citizens or subjects of other nationalities transported 
through such “sphere” than shall be levied on similar 
merchandise belonging to its own nationals transported 
over equal distances. 


The replies of the powers were on the whole 
favorable, though not unconditional acceptances of 
these American proposals. Great Britain replied in- 
formally on September 29th and formally on Novem 
ber 30th, accepting the Hay note, but excluding Kow 
loon, opposite Hongkong.'* The reply of the Ger 


man government was delivered by von Biilow on 
December 4, 1899, and although extremely involved 
amounted to an acceptance.'” France accepted on 
December 16th,’* and Japan on the 26th.’ The 
Russian reply was the least satisfactory, since it 
made no reference to discriminatory rates.'* Each 
reply was conditional upon similar assurances being 
given by the other powers addressed. On March 20, 
1900, Hay informed the various powers concerned 
that his government regarded their assent to the 
principles outlined as “final and definitive.” '” Since, 
however, the replies of the powers had varied con 
siderably, the question of what was “final and defini 
tive’ was a matter which each might interpret for 
itself. 

In an analysis of the Hay policy thus formulated, 
one must recall that not a few authorities on Ameri- 
can-Far Eastern policy have asserted that the open 
door may be traced to the instructions given by 
Daniel Webster to Caleb Cushing in 1843, on the 
eve of the latter's departure to negotiate the first 
American treaty with China,*’ or even to the com 
mercial treaty with the French monarchy in 1778."' 
On both occasions the American government sought 
and secured most-favored-nation treatment, but it is 
at least debatable whether the term “open door’ may 
be applied correctly to this principle. So far as the 
writer is aware, the phrase “open door’ was invented 
by the British and adopted by Americans in 1898.°" 
The fact remains that during the years 1896-1898 
the creation of leaseholds and spheres of influence 
revolutionized the relations of the major powers with 
China, and to meet this situation Hay sought to es 
tablish a policy that was in some respects new. The 
view that Hay’s policy was merely the reassertion 
of a principle long established hardly seems tenable.** 
The spheres were regions where the nationals of the 
holding power were to enjoy special preferential, 
and, in some cases, exclusive privileges. It was a 
development against which the most-favored-nation 
principle in the treaties proved powerless, and_ in 
view of which it became a hollow mockery. It was 
inserted originally in the China treaties to maintain 
a status of equality among trading nations. 
not designed to create regions of special privilege, 
and when these regions, in the form of “spheres,” 
were established, a distorted interpretation was given 
to the most-favored-nation principle.2* The sphere 
destroyed completely any all-inclusive principle of 
equal opportunity, save the equality which existed 
between what the German enjoyed in Shantung and 
the British in the Yangtse basin, or the Russians in 
Manchuria, This was fully realized by Rockhill and 
was emphatically stated in his memorandum to Hay 
Rockhill was convinced that the most-favored-nation 
principle in its broad sense had been distorted, if not 
destroyed, and that equality of opportunity in the 
spheres was not possible. Since he recognized that 
the spheres “must be accepted as existing facts,’ one 
course alone was open to the American government 
to seek assurances that it would not be subject to 
discriminatory treatment in the matter of (1) free 
dom at the open ports, (2) the administration of the 
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Chinese tariff, and (3) in the application of railroad 
rates and harbor dues. 

Beyond this the Hay open-door policy of 1899 did 
not go. The name was in itself misleading. The 
British had used the term in a much broader sense 
than was specified by the three stipulations of the 
Hay notes. Lord Beresford used the term to de- 
scribe a situation in which spheres could not exist. 
Rockhill stated in the memorandum that the British 
conception of an open door had been destroyed, and 
America could only hope for a limited application 
of the principle. But many years were to pass be- 
fore these facts gained general recognition. In the 
popular mind the Hay policy, the open door, equality 
of opportunity, and most-favored-nation treatment 
were one and the same. This misconception was not 
unnatural, but unfortunately it led to serious inter- 
national friction, until, in 1922, the open door was 
finally given a specific treaty definition. Much of 
the difficulty might have been avoided had there been 
a better understanding of what Hay asked, and the 
powers accepted, in 1899. Instead, discussions of 
the Hay open door were, with few exceptions, ex- 
pressed in vague generalizations, which left the im- 
pression that in 1899 he demanded acceptance of the 
broad principle of equal opportunity. Enough has 
been said to demonstrate that this was not the case. 

To add to the general confusion, it became the 
policy of the United States to expand its conception 
of the Hay open-door policy. The process was what 
may best be termed “diplomacy by declaration.” The 
habit was to circularize other powers interested in 
China on the subject of policy in general and the 
open door in particular.*° In each case it was the 
hope that the addressed would entertain 
similar views. This did not always prove to be so, 
and when the American government sought to add 
these declarations as appendices to the Hay open 
door of 1899, conceptions of the policy became little 
short of chaotic. The voluminous diplomatic corre- 
spondence produced on this subject from 1900 to 
1920 makes it evident that there was no unanimity 
of opinion. This fact was faced in 1921-1922, when 
the Washington Conference gave to the term its first 
treaty definition, but it was a definition in many re- 
spects different from what Hay had enunciated in 
1899. A comparison of the Rockhill memorandum 
and the original Hay notes, on the one hand, with the 
nine-power open-door treaty of February 6, 1922, on 
the other, reveals the limitations of the policy at the 
beginning of the century. In contrast to this, the 
open door as defined in 1922 made China, for the 
first time, a party to the agreement. 


nations 


The powers 
signatory to the open-door treaty agreed to respect 
China’s sovereignity, to enable her to develop and 
maintain a stable government, and to refrain from 
taking advantage of chaotic conditions in her terri- 
tories. No agreements will be concluded among them 
impairing these principles. Furthermore, they will 
not support any agreement by their respective na- 
tionals designed to create spheres of influence or to 
provide for the enjoyment of exclusive opportunities 


in designated regions of China. China has pledged 
herself not to exercise or permit unfair discrimina- 
tion on her railways, while the powers assume a 
similar obligation on railways they own in China. 
The rights of China as a neutral in time of war are 
to be respected, and she will observe the obligations 
of neutrality.*® 


In a word, the nine-power treaty pledged the 
powers to safeguard all those principles on which 
equal opportunity may be said to depend. The Hay 
policy of 1899 sought merely to preserve that equality 
of opportunity which had not already been destroyed 
by a system of special privilege—spheres of influence. 

‘See H. B. Learned, “Aspects of the Foreign Policy of 
the United States,” in The Historical Association, leaflet 
No. 63. 

*See Hay Papers cited by A. L. P. Dennis, Adventures 
in American Diplomacy (New York, 1928), pp. 170 and 
196, 

* [bid., pp. 202-203. 

Ibid., p. 180. 

* Replying to criticisms of the government on April 29, 
1898, Mr. Balfour sought to define the British government’s 
view of what was meant by a sphere of influence or interest. 
Far from clarifying the situation, his language served only 
to be-cloud it, and to provide a glorious example of the 
quibbles of parliamentary debate. His definition of spheres 
was surrounded with complete vagueness. He admitted 
the existence of certain species of spheres and asserted that 
England claimed one in the region of the Yangtse, but he 
was careful not to define the rights that Britain would 
claim in this sphere, presumably on the ground that the way 
must be left open for expansion should other powers claim 
increased privileges in their respective spheres. (British 
Parliamentary Debates, April 29, 1898, pp. 1582-1583.) 
°W. R. Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay, 2 
vols. (Boston, 1915), IL. 169. 

* Parliamentary Papers (1899), China No. 1, p. 83, and 
China No. 2, p. 164; Die Grosse Politik, XIV, 178-180; 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, I, 100. 

“On March 1, 1899, Conger wrote from China to Hay 
that it was the general belief “that China is going to 
pieces.” He added: “I do not know what the desire of 
the Department is upon this question nor its proposed 
policy; but if it should deem it advisable ever to own or 
control a good coaling station on the Chinese coast, or if 
it wishes to be a party to the division and a sharer in the 
assets, then it is necessary that the place be selected and 
its cession or lease demanded at once; even now it may be 
too late.... There is practically nothing left for the United 
States but the province of Chili....The policy of the other 
powers seems to be to obtain possession of some unim- 
portant harbor or bay claiming as a prerequisite a temporary 
control of developments in the adjacent province, with a 
prior claim, thus established, to the entire province at the 
proper time.” (See Archives of the Department of State, 
Vol. 106, No. 155, quoted by Dennis, op. cit, pp. 207-208.) 

*The Rockhill Memorandum is to be found in the Hay 
Papers, and is given in full by Dennis, op. cit. pp. 208-214. 

" Lord Charles Beresford, a British Admiral and member 
of Parliament, went to China in 1898, as unofficial repre- 
sentative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Great Britain. On his return to England he visited the 
United States, where he was given an enthusiastic reception 
and was entertained by Hay in Washington. 

"The American policy of co-operation with other powers 
in China had lapsed since the days of Burlingame’s ministry 
during the sixties, 

* United States, Foreign Relations, 1899, pp. 128-143. 

* Hay Papers, November 11, 1899, cited by Dennis, op. eit. 
pp. 187-188, 

* Parliamentary Papers, China No. 1 (1900), p. 312, and 
United States, Foreign Relations, 1899, p. 136. 
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“United States, Foreign Relations, 1899, p. 
Grosse Politik, X1V, 181 ff. 

MacMurray, Treaties, I, 222. 

“United States, Foreign Relations, 1899, p. 139. 

MacMurray, Treaties, I, 232. 

® [bid., 235 and United States, Foreign Relations, 1899, 
p. 142, 

*“Origin of the Open-Door Policy,” as outlined by 
Charles Evans Hughes, in Current History, January, 1924, 
Jil. 

**H. B. Learned, op. cit. 

=See A. C. Coolidge, The United States as a 
Power (New York, 1908), pp. 180-181. 
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* Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 
1922), chap. 32, “The Reassertion of the Open-Door Policy.” 

“The assumption that most-favored-nation treatment 
would be complied with once all the treaty powers had 
been granted spheres in China is to assume that there would 
always be enough spheres to go round, and that the prefer- 
ential advantages granted in each sphere would be of equal 
value. 

* See in particular the American circular note of July 
3, 1900, United States, Foreign Relations, 1900, p. 299; 
also the note of February 1, 1902, Ibid., 1902, pp. 275-276; 
and the note of January 13, 1905, Ibid., 1905, p. 1. 

* Senate document No. 126, 67th Congress, 2d Session, 
pp. 893-97. 


History Teaching in Other Lands 


German Schools 


BY 


DR. FRANZ SCHNABEL, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 


TECHNISCHE WOCHSCHULE, KARLSRUHE 


Translation by Drs. Joseph Strayer, Princeton University, and Ruth McMurry, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


One of the most important characteristics of public 
instruction in Germany is that, in its external or 
ganization, it is controlled by the different states. 
The unity of the intellectual culture of Germany, 
which has developed in the course of a great and rich 
history, guarantees to all German schools a common 
intellectual background. In addition to this, the Con- 
stitution of 1919, in Section 4 of the article, ‘“Funda- 
mental rights and duties,’ established general 
principles concerning the organization of public in- 
struction, but these refer primarily to compulsory at- 
tendance, to state supervision, and to the external or- 
ganization of the schools, so that complete freedom is 
left to the states in the internal organization of in- 
struction. With all the basic uniformity of educa 
tion throughout Germany, the German school owes its 
variety and inner diversity to this particular situation, 
which has become an historic fact. 

The character of history instruction has also been 
affected by this peculiarity of German civie and cul- 
tural life. There is no other field in which the 
abundant educational literature of the present and 
of the immediate past has brought about so decisive 
a change as in the problem of history instruction. 
The new ideas and demands, however, have met with 


Editor’s Note.—This is the sixth installraent of the re- 
ports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed 
by the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The 
Commission is composed of the following: Professor Gus- 
tave Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Ger- 
many), Secretary and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira 
(Spain), Professor Edv. Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse 
(Italy), Dr. W. Carlgren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso 
(Brazil), Professor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excel- 
lency Augustin Edwards (Chili), Professor M. Handelsman 
(Poland), Professor Frans van Kalken (Belgium), Pro- 
fessor A. C. Krey (United States of America), Professor 
C. Marinescu (Rumania), Dr. H. Nabholz (Switzerland), 
Mme. Marie Nielson (Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U. S. 
S. R.), Dr. J. Susta (Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeft 
(Netherlands). 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions 
to which (at $1.00 for three numbers, or 40 cents a number) 
may be placed with Faxon and Co,, 83 Francis Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


an entirely different reception in the different states. 
In this way the different German schools could meas 
ure results with each other, and theories which owed 
their existence merely to a temporary scientific cur 
rent or to some political expediency were not able 
to remain long in the schools. 

If, in spite of all the variations in the different 
states, history instruction today has reached a higher 
level than a generation ago, the state schools, which 
are the only ones to be considered, owe this progress 
to the special state system in Germany. This system 
promotes mental alertness and yet at the same time 
offers the necessary means of self-control. 

History instruction in Germany looks back upon a 
great intellectual tradition. Especially the academic 
schools, as they were shaped at the turn of the eight 
eenth century, by the neo-humanistic movement of 
men like Friedrich August Wolf or Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, emphasized history in addition to the clas- 
sical languages. Inspired teachers and philologists 
have always developed the historical sense and the 
political thinking of their pupils through the works 
of Thucydides and through all of the political wis- 
dom which has come to us from the writings of the 
ancient orators and historians, and with comprelhen- 
sion thus sharpened have let their pupils see the 
later centuries. In their youth many of these history 
teachers had themselves taken an active part in the 
preparation of the national state or had been present 
in 1848 when history was being made and when men 
sacrificed themselves for the state. To these teach- 
ers, history was a sacred thing which they had ex- 
perienced. But when this generation was gone, the 
taste for politics decreased in the newly founded and 
secure German state, and the growing scientific posi- 
tivism forced its way into the schools. There came 
a time when even the best history teachers discovered 
that their ambition was to do independent research 
in some field, no matter how narrow it might be, and 
to give the pupils a glance into their workshop. Such 
a teacher could offer work of his own only in his own 
special field, in regional history, in history of pre- 
historic times, or in archeology, while everything 
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else remained dead knowledge and was learned by 
heart. Civics, too, which was then taken up for the 
first time, was not taught, as history had been in the 
old days, by people who had lived and suffered for 
politics. But pupils were made to learn the plat- 
forms of different political parties, besides much other 
material. 

It was therefore not surprising that the doubt of 
the value of historical. facts, which arose at that time 
to confront positivism and to which Nietsche gave 
expression in the second of his essays, “Thoughts 
Out of Season,” found no opposition in such history 
teaching, and that in the years immediately preceding 
the World War the public as well as the teachers 
became more and more dissatisfied with the existing 
type of history instruction. It was recognized that 
this kind of instruction brought with it a great deal 
of useless ballast, which oppressed the pupils and 
made them dislike history. Then came the wonderful 
uprising of the German youth, their turning toward 
the great tasks of the social community and toward 
religious self-renewal, and we saw what history in- 
struction could mean to our young men if the material 
were properly selected and presented by appropriate 
methods. 

This reform movement led not only to the organi- 
zation of the still existing “Association of German 
History Teachers” (Verbandes Deutscher Geschicht- 
slehren) with its periodical, “Past and Present” 
(Vergangenheit und Gegenwart), but also brought 
about in most states a successful reform in history 
teaching which was supported by the groups of 
younger teachers. 

The school regulations for the higher schools of 
Bavaria serve as an example of the level reached at 
this time. They were published in May, 1914, and 
are still in force—a proof that the reform movement 
followed the right course even then. The regulations 
limit “the material to be memorized to what is really 
important and suited to the understanding of the 
young people”; the history of wars and the descrip- 
tion of diplomatic negotiations are to be examined 
for material of intrinsic value, and only this is to be 
taught. Along with political history, constitutional 
and economic history must be considered, as well as 
social and intellectual culture; the interrelations be- 
tween national and international history must be 
worked out, and the connection with related subjects, 
such as German, foreign languages, and geography, 
must always be kept in mind. In working out the 
aims of history instruction the ability in independent 
judgment and in causal thinking is to be developed 
through the consideration of the relations between 
cause and effect in history; the pupil's interest in 
the public life of the present is to be awakened, espe- 
cially through the inclusion of civics in the curricu- 
lum; the ethical value of any study of history is 
emphasized with a view to character education. 
Therefore, the success of history teaching, more than 
that of any other subject, depends on the personality 
of the teacher. He is expected to have the ability to 


give tue type of free, graphic, and well-organized 
lecture which is flexible enough to become a discus- 
sion at any time. Self-activity on the part of the 
pupils shall be developed by having them prepare 
themselves with the help of the textbook and by let- 
ting them make summaries of the work of the course 
on the basis of the lecture. The teacher must illus- 
trate the lecture with suitable source-material; as a 
result of the reform movement, collections of source- 
material were first published at this time. 

All the reform ideas of the period were carefully 
and thoroughly considered in the teaching of history 
in Bavaria. In particular, as may be seen, the in- 
struction opposed mechanical learning, but held that 
the activity of the pupils in this subject may be 
merely reproductive and that this type of mental 
activity also has its intrinsic value. ‘The comprehen- 
sion of long periods of development in which prob- 
lems are understood, formulated, and reproduced 
all this represents a necessary but difficult skill which 
needs practice! History instruction followed a simi- 
lar course in Wirttemberg, where new curricula for 
elementary and higher schools were worked out after 
the war. In addition to a knowledge of the most 
important events, the awakening of political thought 
was set as an aim even in the elementary schools, A 
complete presentation of the development of history 
cannot be given at this level. Instead of this, the 
climaxes and turning-points of historical events 
should be brought out clearly, with a keen under 
standing of essentials, and their continued importance 
should be estimated. In the higher schools, especially 
in the upper grades, the students must get a thought- 
ful and penetrating grasp of the whole mass of mate- 
rial: lectures and conferences with students are the 
means of instruction, source-material is brought in, 
and an effort is made to integrate the history work 
with the other subjects of instruction. It is taken 
for granted that the pupils are to prepare each les- 
son in advance with the help of the textbook. The 
situation is similar in Saxony, where, however, new 
curricula have not yet been worked out. But the 
reports published by the ministry in charge empha- 
size, along with the need for developing self-activity 
on the part of the pupils, the limited use that can be 
made of source-materials, and also especially of 
“activity instruction” in history. 

The plans in Saxony show a certain tendency to 
reject what had been done in Prussia in the mean- 
time. During the period immediately after the war 
there was an unprecedented development in the field 
of education, as well as in other fields; an immense 
amount of literature was written on the subject of 
the reform of history instruction. But whereas the 
attempts at reform before the war grew out of the 
needs of the school and were supported by what were 
then young teachers, the educational theorists of the 
post-war period based their ideas on the scientific 
currents of the time. Positivism, in the last stage of 
its development, had arrived at a kind of self-criti- 
cism, and hoped to overcome the confusion of facts 
in historical life by the search for types, laws, Kul- 
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turseelen (the spirits of different cultures), struc- 
tural formulas; in short, it came to the universal 
through the particular. Wilhelm Dilthey was the 
original spirit who prepared the way for the deepen- 
ing of this historical knowledge. But what he at- 
tempted with all reservations, with full insight into 
the nature of individual cases, and with a surprising 
mastery of facts, was later undertaken unreservedly 
and often without reference to the original sources 
by Karl Lamprecht, and in an entirely different man- 
ner by Max Weber or Ernst Troeltsch. Sociology 
and social psychology had become the fashionable 
sciences ; but these men discovered the practical effect 
upon their pupils only after the war, when science 
had already made progress. It seemed easy to 
remedy the defects of history instruction by teaching 
general laws instead of individual phenomena; these 
laws did not need to be drilled into the pupils in 
the “Lernschule’’ (school of book learning), they 
could be developed by the pupils themselves from 
the materials put before them in the “Arbeitschule” 
(activity school) ; their number could not be increased 
indefinitely, but could be reduced to a few laws. They 
could bring history instruction from its isolation and 
make it the means of an extensive study of civiliza- 
tion (Kulturkunde). These ideas were thoroughly 
discussed in the post-war literature dealing with edu- 
cational theory, where they were supported by many 
arguments from the “philosophy of history’ and 
“child psychology.” Special attempts were made to 
find general criteria for the selection of material, at- 
tempts which must always remain fruitless. In the 
scientific trend which characterizes German educa- 
tion lies the reason for the fact that school reform 
was forced into this course, and that great problems 
of politics and life were pushed into the background. 
The points of view extend from those of the old 
pre-war reformers to the pronounced sociologists, 
who, like Lamprecht, would divide the whole wealth 
of historic events into a system of ideas that are easy 
to understand and which show contrasting centers of 
organization. It is to the credit of the Prussian 
ministry of education that it committed itself in no 
way to this movement which grew out of the period, 
that it neither rejected nor approved it, but made 
a careful examination; that it used what was promis- 
ing and serviceable in the reorganization of the 
higher schools, but for the rest relied, not on the 
theories of what seemed'to be a science, but on prac- 
tical classroom experience. In this way the often- 
quoted Prussian “Suggestions” (Richtlinien) origi- 
nated. The Hessian regulations are similar to them. 
In both, history instruction is given a favored posi- 
tion. The number of hours of history was increased, 
and it was counted among the “core subjects” of 
fundamental subjects which transmit the inheritance 
of German culture and thus form the core of school 
work. In this way history instruction becomes one 
of the chief means of “concentration.” One of the 
fundamental ideas of the reform is to “break down 
subject-matter lines and to make the great educa- 
tional tasks common to all subjects into an interlock- 


ing and complete unit. Thus, the tasks of teaching 
are given purpose and direction not by individual 
subjects, but by the general educational principles 
which are standard in all educational work.” But 
at the same time the Richtlinien emphasize the fact 
that, in conscious opposition to the rigid system of 
earlier courses of study, they allow freedom of action 
whereby all forces may operate according to their 
own innate laws. The Richtlinien also make a dis- 
tinction between three stages of history instruction; 
a distinction which has been in well-established use 
in Germany for a century. Of the three stages in 
teaching history, the first is the stage of development, 
where the children of Serta and Quinta simply ex- 
perience history as they receive impressions of his- 
toric events and personalities. The second is the 
stage (from Quarta to Obersekunda) in which intui- 
tive comprehension is developed. In this stage the 
pupils in their “activity instruction” compile mate- 
rial from sources having educational value from what 
are called “Quellen im Schulsinn.” The third is the 
stage in which the grasp of material is thoughtful 
and penetrating, and where there is a systematic 
training of the historical sense (Obersecunda to 
Oberprima). The idea of activity instruction is well 
defined but with caution. The teacher, “when select- 
ing material, should never consider the teaching of 
facts the sole aim of his work, but should always find 
out which of the forces active in his pupils, such as 
independence of judgment, emotion, and will should 
be stimulated during the lesson.’ The main purpose 
of the teaching of history is not the learning of de- 
tails. The Richtlinien also protest against the “er- 
roneous notion that no gaps may be left in the logical 
sequence of historical development.” A far more 
important aim is to develop the historical sense, in 
order that the pupils may learn to understand the 
present through the past, and that they may be no 
longer left to face news and events defenseless and 
without critical spirit. When much of the historical 
ballast has been thrown overboard and when in Prus- 
sia the almost canonical history of the Mark Branden- 
burg with its “Siegesallee” has been abandoned, it is 
hoped that the distaste of young people for history 
may be overcome and that their mental and moral 
powers may be strengthened through the study of 
history. Civie education and, beyond that, knowl- 
edge of humanity should be viewed as the highest 
aims of history teaching: namely, “The belief in 
eternal and superhuman values in history, in intel- 
lectual aims which alone give meaning to all life 
work, and the consideration of freedom as_ the 
supreme human force.” 

In describing the highest educational aim of his- 
tory instruction, the Prussian Richtlinien link this 
instruction with the task which confronts the nations 
of Europe today in the process of living together. 
History instruction shall help not only in the under- 
standing of foreign points of view, but also in the 
understanding of foreign nations and cultures. There- 
fore, instruction should never confine itself to German 
history, but, on the contrary, should always have in 
mind relations with world history. 
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The Richtlinien for the elementary school, which 
were worked out in the years 1921-1922, state that 
the history of other peoples should be known in so 
far as it has had a decisive influence on German his- 
tory. ‘They also state that for certain periods “‘it 
becomes necessary to broaden the study of German 
history to include European history.”” And how 
much more does this apply to the higher schools, and 
especially to their upper classes! Thus the pupil 
becomes acquainted with the new Europe and the 
new world, and national patriotism and the spirit of 
international conciliation will live together in the 
coming generation—the German Constitution, in the 
famous article 148, made it the duty of all German 
teachers to give such instruction. In harmony with 
this, the teachers are especially charged to interest 
young people in the spirit, the work, and the aims 
of the League of Nations. Since Germany has be- 
come a member of the League of Nations, the orders 
of the Minister of Public Instruction of Prussia, 
dated May 28, 1927, have prescribed instruction con- 
cerning the League of Nations which shall be based 
upon “a feeling for the dignity of one’s own nation, 
and upon the knowledge that the development of each 
nation is furthered through membership in a compre- 
hensive community of all nations.” 

The same views are held by the educational au- 
thorities and the teachers of other German states. 
What the unselfish devotion of our German history 
teachers is really accomplishing cannot be shown in 
a single article, but it will bear fruit in the future 
in the building of a new world. The old textbooks 
have disappeared from the classes, and their place 
has been taken more and more by books which strive 
for a deeper historical knowledge in the spirit of 
reality and of truth. For the old biblical saying, 
“Truth makes you free,” is of value also in the life 
of nations. 


Austrian Schools 
BY DR. RICHARD MEISTER, PROFESSOR OF 
PEDAGOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 
I. Generar SurvEY 

The Austrian school system is organized as fol- 
lows: (1) Pupils from 6-10 years old attend the 
public elementary school, which has four grades; it 
corresponds to the Grundschule (foundation school) 
in Germany and to the two lower courses (cours 
élémentaire and cours moyen) of the écoles primaires 
in France. (2) Pupils from 10-14 years old attend 
the Hauptschule, which has four grades. “It is the 
purpose of the H/auptschule to offer a complete course 
of training, the educational aims of which go beyond 
those of the public elementary schools, and to prepare 
its pupils for practical life or for admission to voca- 
tional schools.” (Hauptschule Law of August 2, 
1927, Bundesgesetzblatt No. 245.) According to this 
law, the Hauptschule corresponds approximately to 
the various types of the Gehobene Volksschulklassen 
(Advanced Elementary Grades) and of the Mittel- 
schule (Middle School) in the states of the German 
Reich, although the latter especially offers a training 


beyond that provided by the Austrian Hauptschule. 
The upper course (cours supérieur) of the école 
primaire plus the first three grades of the école pri- 
maire supérieure of the French school system corre- 
sponds approximately to the Austrian Hauptschule. 

A peculiarity of the Austrian Hauptschule is its di- 
vision into two parallel divisions. The upper division 
(Klassenzug I) is attended during the four years of 
training by pupils of higher ability, who have an 
opportunity of entering the higher grades of the 
secondary schools (see section 3), because elective 
courses in foreign languages are offered. The lower 
division (AKlassenzug I]) is attended during the four 
years of training by the less talented pupils. 

In rural districts and in small villages, where there 
are no Hauptschulen, we find only ecight-grade ele- 
mentary schools, but these have, as a rule, few rooms 
(one to seven rooms), the pupils of several grades 
being grouped in one room, where they are taught 
in sections. 

As a rule, pupils of the eight-year elementary 
schools go immediately upon graduation to practical! 
work, or to preparation for this in vocational schools. 
For such young people there are lower vocational 
schools or continuation schools (Fortbildungsschulen), 
whose organization resembles in part that of the voca- 
tional schools in Germany. Graduates of the upper 
division of the Hauptschule are admitted to higher 
vocational schools (F'achschulen), to teacher-training 
institutes, and, if they meet special requirements (see 
above), to the higher grades of secondary schools. 
Elementary school teachers are trained in four-year 
teacher-training institutes, which correspond to the 
Teachers’ Seminaries in some German states and to 
the écoles normales d’instituteurs (institutrices) in 
France. Hauptschule teachers get part of their train- 
ing in in-service training courses given by the 
teacher-training institutes. and they acquire part of 
the necessary knowledge privately. They may be 
appointed only after having passed a special examina- 
tion in one of the following subject groups: (1) 
German and history, (2) Natural history and geog- 
raphy, (3) Science (physics and chemistry), arith- 
metic, geometry, and geometrical drawing, (4) Free- 
hand drawing, penmanship, and manual arts, (5) a 
foreign language (Latin, French, English, Italian) 
and German. An elementary teacher's certificate 
(Befahigung fur das Lehramt an Volksschulen) is a 
prerequisite for this examination. 

(3) For pupils from 10-18, who wish to take a 
course of training which will entitle them to admis- 
sion to the universities, there are eight-year Mittel- 
schulen, which correspond to the secondary schools 
in Germany and to the écoles secondaires in France. 
There are four different types of Mittelschulen: 

(a) Gymnasien, where Latin and Greek are taught 
(division A, Latin-Grec). 

(b) Realgymnasien, where Latin and a modern 
foreign language (English, French, or Italian) are 
taught and instruction in the scientific subjects is em- 
phasized (division A, Latin-sciences). In the case 


of this school, several types occur, corresponding to 
the chief emphasis in the curriculum on Latin (Real- 
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gymnasium A) or on a modern foreign language 
(Realgymnasium B and C). ‘The latter two types 
differ from each other through the greater emphasis 
on scientific subjects in the upper grades of Realgym- 
nasium B and the lesser emphasis in lealgymna- 
sium C, 

(c) Realschulen, where two modern foreign lan- 
guages are taught and instruction in the scientific 
subjects is especially emphasized. ‘These correspond 
to the Oberrealschulen in Germany and to Division 
B (the modern section) in France. 

(d) Higher schools for girls (/'rauenoberschulen), 
where only one modern foreign language is taught 
and household arts (needlework, care of children, 
cooking, and domestic science) are included in the 
curriculum of the upper grades. 

The place of history instruction in these different 
types of schools is as follows: In the four-year ele 
mentary school, the first introduction of the pupils 
to historical facts is essentially limited to Heimat- 
kunde (community study). The Hauptschule offers 
a four-year course in history with chronologically or 
ganized content, which is preceded by a short “In 
troduction to History,” and followed, toward the end 
of the fourth grade, by civics. In all secondary 
schools history is taught for eight years. ‘This in- 
struction is given in two courses; the first course 
comprises the first to the fourth school year and cor- 
responds essentially to the J/auptschule course; the 
second course comprises the fifth to the eighth school 
years. The content of both is arranged chrono- 
logically, and instruction is terminated in the fourth 
and eighth grades, respectively, by a course in civics. 

The attitude toward history instruction is essen- 
tially the same in all types of schools. According 
to law, the Hauptschule as well as the secondary 
schools must “educate the young people in a civic, 
national, and moral-religious spirit.” This aim is of 
especial significance for this subject if we consider 
the great importance of history instruction for edu- 
cation as a whole. We shall refer to this viewpoint 
in detail in discussing the individual school types. In 
general, we may say that history instruction in Aus- 
tria attempts to combine love and patriotism for our 
own, separate state, the Austrian republic, a feeling 
of union with German culture as a whole and an in- 
sight into the problem of international co-operation ; 
and that it reaches this goal by avoiding a one-sided 
treatment. 

The aims of education in general and of individual 
subjects in particular have been regulated by the 
following laws and curricula: 

Hauptschulgesetz (Hauptschule law) of August 2, 
1927, Bundesgesetzblatt No. 245. 

Mittelschulzesetz (secondary school law) of Au 
gust 2, 1927, Bundesgeestzblatt No. 244. 

Lehrplan fiir allgemeine Volksschulen (elementary 
school curriculum) decree of July 30, 1926, Bundes- 
gesstzblatt No. 240. 

Lehrplan fiir die Mittelschulen (secondary school 
curricula) decree of June 1, 1928, Bundesgesetzhlatt 
No. 138. 


A survey of history instruction in Austria, which 
gives especial consideration to the development prior 
to 1918 and to various experiments carried out during 
the period from 1918-1927, is contained in “Die Lage 
des Geschichtsunterrichtes an den hiéheren Schulen 
Vesterreichs,” by Oskar Kende (Wien).' 

The following description refers to the main points 
of the present situation created by the 1928 curricula 
and of present educational practice. 

I] 
History INstruction in THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

To this group of schools belong the four-year pub- 
lic elementary school for pupils from 6-10 years (see 
above, I, 1), the upper grades of the eight-year ele 
mentary schools for pupils from 10-14 years (see 
above, I, 2), and the Hauptschulen (see above, I, 2). 

In the public elementary school (pupils from 6-10 
years), history instruction takes the form of com 
munity study (Heimatkunde). The curriculum de 
fines the educational aim of the community study as 
follows: “Community study starts with the immedi 
ate environment of the child and, gradually progres 
sing from topic to topic by means of the activity 
method, gives the children an idea of their immediate 
and their larger environment, and ends with a study 
of the home country.” “Home country” in this con 
nection does not mean the entire territory of the 
Austrian Republic, but the individual state wherein 
the school is situated (for instance, Lower Austria, 
Syria, the Tyrol). Naturally, historical studies, in 
so far as they form a part of the community study, 
extend beyond these narrow limits to the whole of 
present-day Austria, and include events in the indi 
vidual federal states which have for a long time 
formed a political and cultural unit. The special 
aims of community study as regards historical events 
are defined thus: study and explanation of domestic, 
economic, and social affairs comprehensible to chil 
dren of this age level; arousing the children’s in 
terest in historical events in connection with local 
traditions and historic buildings. In the first two 
grades (for pupils from 6-8 years), the historical 
aspect does not play an essential part in this study 
of the home district. A first reference to history is 
provided merely by the viewing of historic buildings 
and the discussion of the simplest local traditions. 
In the third grade (nine-year-olds), these local sagas 
and traditions which refer to events or characters 
of the locality are given a wider range, and lead in 
the fourth grade to simple historical sketches in the 
form of tales about historically prominent persons 
and events. The educational basis for this is fur 
nished in part by the discussion of architectural land 
marks, folk costumes, and customs, as well as by 
suitable selections from readers in the form of his 
torical sketches which are, as a rule, centered about 
important and impressive personalities who have 
played a part in Austrian history. Toward the end 
of the fourth grade (that is to say, when the children 
are about 10 years old) an attempt is made to or 
ganize and review chronologically the most important 
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of the historic events discussed. Through this, the 
pupils receive a first glimpse of the nature of historic 
sequence. 

In the Hauptschule, history is taught as a separate 
subject during the whole of the four-year course, 
according to the following curriculum: 

Educational Aims: First steps toward the under- 
standing of and interest in historical development; 
first introduction to a knowledge of past epochs 
through historical sketches covering all ages, with 
special reference to national history and to that of 
the German nation. Inspiring the children with 
reverence for great men and deeds and with love for 
their people and country. 

First grade, one hour a week: 

(a) Preliminary study of history: development, by 
the activity method, of some simple concepts which 
are necessary for an understanding of history instruc- 
tion, starting with the environment of the pupils (the 
nation and its subdivisions; tc nations, their variety 
and distinctions; community and state; war and 
peace; the changeability of all existing situations and 
institutions throughout the course of time; the home 
town and its environment as something which has 
developed; historical epochs; great men, heroes of 
war, of work, of suffering). 

(b) Sketches of the history of the ancient Orient, 
especially of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

Second grade, one hour a week during the first 
semester, two during the second semester: 

Sketches of the history of the Greeks and Romans, 
and of the middle ages up to the German Inter- 
regnum. 

Third grade, one hour a week during the first 
semester, two during the second semester: 

Sketches of the history of the middle ages and of 
modern times, from the time of Rudolph von Haps- 
burg to the Congress of Vienna. 

Fourth grade, two hours a week: 

(a) Modern history in brief, from the Congress 
of Vienna to the present day. 

(b) Civies: Survey of our public institutions and 
of their importance for the individual and the com- 
munity (with the help of the Austrian constitution). 

After the completion of the instruction in civics, a 
“vocational survey” is given, as it were, as a basis 
for general vocational guidance; this is done because 
of the special task of the Hauptschule of leading the 
majority of its pupils into practical life. 

The curriculum described above corresponds espe- 
cially to the plan of study in Division I (i. e., the 
division for gifted pupils). In Division II of the 
Hauptschule, as well as in the four upper grades of 
the eight-year rural elementary schools, instruction 
is given according to a plan, essentially the same, 
except that, in this case, the requirements are some- 
what limited. The best idea of the method and the 


spirit of instruction in history teaching in Austrian 
elementary schools can be obtained from the follow 
ing principles laid down in the curriculum for the 
eight-year elementary schools: “It is more important 
to give the pupils a vivid idea of typical stages of 
development than to attempt, through a piling up 


of names and figures, a completeness which, after 
all, would be merely superficial. History instruc- 
tion, however, has accomplished its aim only if it 
has given the pupils a sure knowledge of a certain 
number of facts, limited to those which are most 
essential, and supported by a definite idea of time 
in its relation to events. Educationally valuable as- 
pects of the lives of important men and women must 
be properly utilized in instruction. History instruc- 
tion must be given in the spirit of international recon- 
ciliation, whose aim is the peaceful co-operation of 
free peoples determining their own fates.” 

Educational practice corresponds essentially to 
these rules. The introduction, or preliminary in- 
struction in history, is connected, according to the 
development of the pupils, with their experiences in 
everyday life, and progresses, through careful ex- 
tension of such knowledge, to the development of 
those concepts which are of most importance for an 
understanding of history (such as are named in the 
curriculum). The fact that complete stories (his- 
torical sketches), which are, as a rule, centered about 
an important historical character, form the starting- 
point of history instruction, corresponds to the men- 
tality of this age level. This method also makes it 
possible to meet the requirement that educationally 
valuable traits shall be brought into prominence with- 
out obtrusive moralizing. The instruction is not 
limited, however, to such stories about historic events 
and to the description of outstanding historic figures, 
but an attempt is made, chiefly with the help of ex- 
planatory class discussion, to gain an insight into 
the history of the countries and epochs to which the 
events and persons described belong; this is done 
through simple explanations, adapted to the pupils’ 
age level, of the geographical regions, of the nations 
which came into contact with each other, of their 
economic systems and the working conditions, of their 
social systems and state organizations, and of their 
relations with each other. 

It is inherent in the nature of history instruction 
that the requirement for the education of young peo- 
ple in a social and civic spirit must, to a large degree, 
be fulfilled by this subject of instruction. The regu- 
lations concerning the Hauptschule express this re- 
quirement in the following sentences: “To bring 
about the accomplishment of those educational aims, 
in which all teachers must co-operate to the same 
degree and with the same devotion, the Hauptschule 
must develop in the young people a sense of serious 
responsibility, readiness to assist, and to make sac- 
rifices for, their fellow-beings, and a spirit of willing 
adjustment to the life of the community.” While, 
finally, history instruction, in accordance with the 
purpose of this school, deals specifically with the his- 
tory of our own country, the universal character of 
history is, nevertheless, considered in the study of all 
epochs to such a degree that a sufficient basis is pro- 
vided for an understanding of the desirability of 
international conciliation and a peaceful co-operation 
of the nations. 
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III 
History INstrRucTION IN THE SECONDARY 
(Higher Schools) 


SCHOOLS 


The history curriculum of ali eight-year secondary 
schools is the same, as far as educational aims and 
the distribution of subject-matter in the various years 
is concerned. But the number of hours is somewhat 
less in the Realschule and Frauenoberschule than in 
the Gymnasium and Realgymnasium (for meaning of 
these terms see I, 3), because of the greater emphasis 
on other subjects of instruction (the scientific sub 
jects in the Realschule, domestic science in the 
Frauenoberschule) in the first-named schools. 

The following table shows the number of hours in 
the various types of schools: 

Type of School Ist 2nd 3rd 4th oth 6th 7th Sth Class 


Realgymnasium ..... 2 8. F 
meamenuie .......... 2 2 2 
Frauenoberschule ... 1 2 2 2 2 $3 


The curriculum of the lower grades of all second 
ary school types is similar to that of division 1 (see 
II) of the Hauptschule. The special educational 
aims and the methods in use are also the same. The 
curriculum is the same in the upper classes of all of 
the four secondary school types. Only in the Frauen- 
oberschule, instruction in civil law is added to in 
struction in civics in the eighth grade, because of the 
practical nature of this school. With regard to this, 
the curriculum prescribes as follows: ‘Selections of 
the Austrian civil law (and commercial law), of 
criminal law and of litigation procedure, with spe- 
cial reference to the family, to family life, and to 
the position of woman in the home and outside of 
the home (code of laws regulating family affairs, 
inheritance laws, contract rights, labor legislation). 

As the curriculum of the lower grades is similar 
to that of the Hauptschule, it need not be repeated 
here (see above, II, pp. 7 ff). 

The curriculum of the upper grades is similar in 
the different grades of these schools as far as edu 
cational aims and contents are concerned. 

It prescribes as educational aims: a survey of the 
development of general history; a knowledge of the 
most important historical facts, their causal connec 
tion, and their relation to geographical and economic 
conditions, with special emphasis on the historical 
development of the German nation and of Austria: 
an introduction to the study of the structure of our 
economic, social, and civie life (civics); an education 
for intelligent participation in public life and in the 
affairs of the nation. 

Fifth year. Introduction to the study of history; 
prehistoric times; ancient history, especially Greek 
and Roman history, to the end of the ancient era 
(sixth century ). 

Siath year. Medieval history and modern history 
to the Peace of Westphalia. 

Seventh year. Modern history from the middle of 
the seventeenth to the middle of the 
century. 


nineteenth 


Kighth year. (a) Recent history up to the present 


day. Review of the entire field of history in the 


form of historical cross-sections, especially of Ger 
man history, with special reference to cultural topics, 
so that the students shall, if possible, gain an insight 
into the development of culture in its various branches 
and into the interrelation of these. 

(b) Civies: Economic life and institutions (mate 
rial culture); the organization of the nation accord 
ing to vocations and professions; nature and tasks 
of the state in general, forms of government; the 
main branches of intellectual culture and their rela 
tion to the state—all of this not in the form of an 
abstract system, but in connection with history in 
struction; constitution and administration of the Aus 
trian Republic and of Germany; law and administra 
tion of justice; problems of public welfare. 

The course in history in these upper grades pro 
gresses along the lines of general history. To be 
sure, it is inherent in the geographical position and 
historical past of Austria that especial consideration 
should be given to the history of Germany and of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy during the middle ages and 
in modern times, and that this should be studied in 
tensively as well as extensively. But in its final aims 
the history course is conducted throughout along 
lines of universal and world history. This becomes 
obvious also through the fact that a wide and ap 
proximately equal scope is given to ancient and 
medieval history, and that the continuity and interre 
lation of European cultural development is corre 
spondingly emphasized. 

As far as method is concerned, the determinative 
viewpoints which have come to the fore during the 
last twenty years are the same in this country as in 
most other countries, namely: a tendency to avoid 
the overburdening of pupils with memory work, 
which is to be realized by the limitation of too much 
detail, especially in the history of wars, and by care 
ful selection of the historical dates which it is neces 
sary to memorize; equal emphasis on the study of 
political and cultural history, deduction of historical 
facts from source-materials, the addition of civics to 
history, a more comprehensive study of history from 
economic, social, civic, and cultural viewpoints. 

To be sure, the struggle for the realization of such 
progress in methods has not yet produced complete 
balance. The former overemphasis on content is to 
day frequently replaced by a disregard for a knowl 
edge of facts. This quite fails to consider that his 
tory cannot be studied without a knowledge of facts 
which, to be sure, must be limited to what is most 
essential, and without a framework of historical dates 
which is based on the most important chronological 
turning-points; and that, furthermore, an intelligent 
adjustment to, and responsible participation in, the 
political and cultural life of the present is impossible 
without an insight into the most important historical 
developments which have led to the present situation. 
As far as the deduction of facts from source-mate 
rials is concerned, we must say that this represents 
surely a most beneficial but by no means the only, 
not even the most essential, form of “activity instruc 


tion” in history as a subject of instruction. For any 
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knowledge of facts arrived at even by this method 
is merely preliminary to the real work of all educa- 
tive history instruction, which must aim at an under- 
standing of the relation of facts during long historical 
periods and at a tracing of the lines of development 
of the different aspects of historical-cultural life. As 
far as this is concerned, we have at our disposal not 
one method only which could be applied equally to 
all phases of such instruction, but a variety of meth- 
ods whose development, evaluation, and proper ap- 
plication to the different aims of instruction will 
necessitate a further consideration of method in its 
various aspects. As far as method is concerned, a 
broad avenue to the fulfillment of the above outlined 
higher tasks of activity instruction in history is 
opened, without doubt, by the introduction of sum- 
marizing reviews in the form of questions at the end 
of the history course in the highest grade, as provided 
by the new curricula. Also, the requirement that 
“cultural and political history shall be equally em 
phasized” will have to be replaced by an outlook 
which, abandoning this distinction and stressing cul 
tural and intellectual history, will provide a common 
basis for all phases of the historical process, and 
thus for culture as a whole. The curriculum require 
ment of developing, at the end of the history course, 
and with the help of review questions, a sort of cross 
section of culture and a knowledge of the connection 
between its different phases, also serves this purpose. 
This cross-section leads in a natural manner to gen- 
eral sociological principles which are to provide a 


basis for instruction in civics. 
curriculum, a separate subject 
science,” 


In drawing up the 
, “economic and social 
has been purposely dispensed with to pre- 
vent theorizing and to maintain in any study of eco- 
nomic, social, civic, and cultural viewpoints a vivid 
connection with history, without whose animated 
background such viewpoints become only too easily 
mere phantoms, and the active impulses resulting 
from these viewpoints remain without connection with 
life. 

The scientific training of secondary school history 
teachers takes place in the departments of philosophy 
of the universities. According to the choice of the 
candidate, the subject, history, is combined with geog- 
raphy, with German, with a classical or modern for- 
eign language, or with philosophy. The examination 
covers the three main fields—ancient history, general 
medieval and modern history, and Austrian history; 
also, the candidate is required to prove “as far as 
any one main epoch is concerned, his familiarity with 
the sources and best historical aids to the knowledge 
of the epoch, gained through his own effort.” The 
aim of the training is a “sure chronological knowledge 
of world history” and “insight into the pragmatic 
connection of the main events and into the cultural 
aspects of the important epochs, together with ade- 
quate study of constitutional, social, and economic 
history, of literature and art.” ‘ 

‘In Handbuch fiir den Geschichtslehrer, herausgegeben 
von Oskar Kende, Vol. 1, pp. 251-280. Verlag Franz 
Deuticke, Leipzig and Wien, 1927. 


History Maps Come to Life 


BY ALMON R. I, FE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


The moving picture has reached such a place in 
the world of amusement that we seldom marvel at the 
painstaking labor and ingenuity necessary for its 
production. Occasionally the movie audience may 
wonder how the letters and figures which make up a 
screen advertisement leap so swiftly and yet so pre- 
cisely into their proper places. Wonder gives place 
to amusement when we witness the extraordinary 
antics and ridiculous adventures of Felix. His popu- 
larity increases as he howls his delight for the advent 
of the sound film. 
with a 


For those who can provide him 
home, Felix brings entertainment 
A laugh provoking clown to 
children he is no less a source of keen enjoyment for 


stage at 
whenever he is wanted. 
adults, as evidenced by an advertisement from a well- 
known cinegraph company: “Let Felix help entertain 
That which astonishes the child and 
commands the attention of his parents is the amazing 
energy with which a mere lifeless paper model or 
cutout is invested. 

Though 


your guests.” 


the animated diagram and model are 
means of entertainment, the 
given them scant attention. 
Moving maps, charts, and figures have been employed 
to a limited extent in teaching geology, physics, 


welcome as a 
educational world 


heart ily 


has 


medicine, and other sciences. The Department of 
Geology of Harvard University and the Pathe 
Motion Picture Company are producing films of ani- 
mated diagrams which describe the formation of 
mountains and plateaus, the action of water and ice. 
For the student of physics, the operation of a gas 
engine is described in simple terms by projecting on 
the screen animated diagrams of its many parts 
showing the precise action of each. In the sphere of 
medicine, Dr. Carl D. Clark in the September number 
of “Hygeia” makes this conclusion: “In fact many of 
the motion pictures in medicine, and possibly the most 
valuable today, are animated drawings made _ by 
artists.” In the teaching of history and other social 
sciences, however, the opportunity has been neglected 
of arousing that imagination and interest of the 
student which responds so quickly to the capers of 
Felix. 

Teachers of history are aware of the value of 
visual instruction, but for the most part they have 
been content to employ only those methods which 
have gained a recognized standing through long use. 
To provide the background of geographic knowledge, 
relief maps are included in the classroom and text- 
book equipment. To show the location of political 
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boundaries, centers of population and historical events 
a great array of maps of many hues is presented to 
the student. Or perhaps the instructor emphasizes 
the tables of statistics, genealogical charts, and dia- 
grams of battles. Frequently the average under- 
graduate or high school student of history fails to be 
impressed and concludes that too much effort and 
time is required to derive benefit from such material. 
A few instructors, not content with the available 
printed maps and diagrams, make their own and fewer 
still project them on a classroom screen. To increase 
their effectiveness such visual aids must be vitalized. 
Lantern slides and maps too often give the impres- 
sion that history is a record of lifeless events and 
stationary conditions. Animated maps and drawings 
give a truer conception of history as a constantly 
moving changing thing. 

To indicate the opportunities for their application 
we shall use illustrations to cover a number of dif- 
ferent fields of history. It is apparent that those 
historical events which possess physical motion, such 
as journeys of exploration, discovery and trade or 
the growth of transportation communication 
routes, are most fertile fields for explanation. Picture 
for yourself a film view of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
peditior to the Northwest in 1803-6. On the screen 
would first appear an outline map of this country 
showing the physiographic features, the thickly popu 
lated eastern seaboard, the straggling settlements 
west of the Appalachians, and the location of Indian 
tribes. From Pittsburgh a thin black line represent- 
ing the expedition pushes down the Ohio River to 
St. Louis; after a pause the line moves more slowly 
now, westward and northward up the Missouri, then 
more slowly still over the “divide” and with increas 
ing speed, down the Columbia River. Perhaps a 
definite ratio might be established between the time 
consumed by Lewis and Clark and the speed of the 
meandering line. For illustration the distance 
covered in a month by the expedition might be por- 
trayed in a second on the screen. The black line 
would show vividly the route and indicate the speed 
of the explorers, their visits and stopovers among 
Indian tribes and their difficulties in threading the 
Rockies. 

We need not confine our illustrations to relatively 
modern times, for the great age of exploration and 
discovery might be described on an animated map. 
Imagine that the outline of the Altantic Ocean is pro- 
jected on the screen. From the shores of Portugal 
appear tiny ships proceeding southward, each suc- 


and 


cessive one reaching a point a little further on as the 
loyal disciples of Prince Henry the Navigator brought 
back to Europe knowledge of the unexplored con- 
tinent. Or we may visualize a representation of the 
fleet of Columbus moving off from Palos and a few 
seconds later ships of Cabot, Ojeda, Cabral, and 


others leaving behind them trails of different colors 


indicating as accurately as is known the routes of the 
Voyages, areas explored, and the relative sequence of 
the explorers. Frequently the dramatic elements of 
historical events may be pictorially presented. For 
an instance, picture two thin wavering lines repre- 
senting the inland expeditions of De Soto and Coro- 
nado, watch them pass close by each other, but the 
two lines never come into contact. 

In frontier history the explorer no sooner points 
out the path than the trader, the missionary, the 
farmer begin to move in. <A graphic representation 
of the services of these agents of civilization may be 
attained through the film. The region of the Great 
Lakes and Hudson Bay pictured on the screen be 
comes animated as dots representing the fur trading 
stations appear. More evidences of the entrance of 
white man into the West could be shown by repre- 
sentations of mission stations and by slender wavering 
lines indicating the journeys of Jaques, Brebeuf or 
later date The skilled 


Cartwright. 


of a Peter 


LEWIS & CLARK EXPEDITION 


The actual film would contain 
hundreds of separate images to portray 
what ts represented above in seven diagrams 
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Sn draughtsman can easily represent on an outline map 

| the areas of cleared land, the forested regions, the 

e THE AGE OF DISCovERY |@® unsettled plains, the trails and roads. Through in- 
MAY 1493 NevEMBER Loo numerable drawings these may be translated from 


still pictures to animated scenes where the forested 
areas recede before the cleared lands and where small 
settlements spring up to dot the map. Not only the 
presence, but the character and race of the colonists 
may be indicated through the use of color. Imagine 
the English colonies of Virginia or Massachusetts 
represented as patches of black extending slender 
threads of settlement up the river valleys and along 
the coast until they meet the stream of settlement 
from Maryland or New York. Again visualize the 
Scotch-Irish pushing down the valleys of the Appa- 
lachians as a blue stream filtering through the moun- 
tains now touching, now mixing with the streaks of 
red of German settlement creeping westward. 

To demonstrate the importance of railroads in the 
development of our country, the teacher has recourse 
to maps showing the progress of the building at 
given dates. How much more vivid to watch on the 
screen the progress of the Union Pacific, one line 
moving westward, the other moving eastward, pausing 
now and then as engineering problems or Indian 
attacks were overcome until the two ends meet at 
Promontory Point in Utah. The outline map may 
show tiny airplanes moving swiftly to connect various 
cities in a network of mail and passenger airplane 
routes. Not only may a chronological record of 
transportation be pictorially described, but animated 
maps may locate the world’s markets and sources of 
materials for trade. They may show in realistic 
fashion the coffee bearing ships from Sao Paulo or the 
nitrate laden vessels from Chile approaching the 
harbor of New York, while other boats passing east- 
ward and southward from our coastline represent 
American exports of machinery and automobiles. 
The interstate arteries of trade of this country may 
be presented as we watch the Great Lakes barges of 
copper and iron advancing southward to the ports of 
Lake Erie. Or we may be impressed by the vital de- 
pendence of different sections of our nation upon each 
other, as shipments of grain and livestock, represented 
by moving threads of various colors, pass to the 
markets of Chicago, while from New England and 
the East come cargoes of textiles. 

In the sphere of military and naval history a bird’s- 
eye view of the field of operations is a distinct ad- 
vantage not to the casual student only, but to the 
specialist as well. For the reader who finds many 
pages of military description confusing detail, the 
animated map offers a farseeing eye over the scene of 
struggle. Not only may it present a clear view of 
the tactics and strategy of opposing commanders of 
a whole war area, but with the effectiveness of a 
ce microscope it may magnify the movements of the war 
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machine in one small sector of a battle. The film 
may show us by diagrammatic representation the pas- 
sage of reinforcements from one point to another 
behind the front lines, the progress of supply trains, 
the dispatching of scouting and bombing planes from 
aerial bases. Imagine the great German drive of 
1914 pictured on the screen. The drama of the 
struggle is realized as armies of Kluck, Biilow, the 
Crown Prince and others sweep swiftly westward and 
southward toward Paris. ‘The advance becomes 
slower as the German line approaches the goal and 
finally halts, then slowly recedes as the French and 
English check their adversaries at the Marne and 
push them back to the Aisne. ‘Through the use of 
moving diagrams the wars of Napoleon or the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal may be described on the screen. 

Turn from campaigns of land warfare and visualize 
a screen presentation of stirring engagements at sea. 
Watch the ships of the Great Armada moving north- 
ward from Cadiz, spread out in crescent formation. 
As they approach the English channel the speedier 
smaller models of the craft of Howard and Drake 
dart in and out, while one by one the Spanish ships 
disappear. Witness again on the screen the battle of 
Jutland. The animated models simplify and clarify 
the confusing tactics and maneuvers of Jellicoe, 
Beatty, Scheer, and others. 

Many facts of history which have less geographic 
significance may be more effectively taught by using 
animated charts or diagrams. The relative unem 
ployment in agriculture, industry, and mining over a 
period of several years may be portrayed on the 
screen by sketches of three men, the sizes of which 
increase or diminish in proportion to the numbers of 
unemployed. We may represent the prime minister 
of the British cabinet as the keystone where other 
cabinet officers form the campanion stones in an arch. 
By removing the keystone, and indicating the con 
sequent collapse of the arch of government, the 
draughtsman may demonstrate the position of cabinet 
members in the English government. Charts of sta 
tistics frequently fail to convey the ideas of growth 
and decline due to the very multiplicity of numbers. 
Those significant facts may be impressed upon the 
imagination of the student by a physical motion of 
the charts. Let the voting strength of the three 
major English political parties during the twentieth 
century be represented by three parallel lines rising 
from a common base. Beside the periodic advance 
and recession of the Conservatives and Liberals, the 
steady rise of the third column, the Labor Party, 
would command attention. The competitive clement 
whic’) appeals so strongly to youths and adults of 
this age is thus usefully applied to a study of political 
parties. 

Since the possibilities of employing animated maps 
and charts are so extensive, we may suggest several 
obstacles to the development of such screen produc 
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tion. Before his entrance on the screen Felix goes 
through a long period of development, not by the 
trainer of animals to be sure, but by the draughts- 
man whose patience and skill are sorely tried by the 
subject of his efforts. Felix has to be shown his part 
in every detail; in fact, his every motion must be 
made for him. So the draughtsman turns over to the 
photographer literally thousands of drawings of the 
cat whose weird behavior is a source of great amuse- 
ment. In the production of films for use in the history 
classroom the same problem of supplying the necessary 
drawings in quantity confronts us. In an ordinary 
film there are fifteen images in every foot and five 
hundred feet in a reel which 
minutes. 

completely 


‘an be shown in fifteen 
Fortunately not every image requires a 
The stationary 
parts may be sketched once and photographed many 


independent drawing. 


times and even the movable parts which have a con 
stant shape may be cut out of a permanent material 
and used repeatedly. Hence an outline map need be 
drawn but once, and tiny ship models, for an example, 
in the form of cutouts may be placed on the map in 
their proper places for photographing. In spite of 
such short cut methods the producer finds the number 
of sketches enormous, and the cost mounts from two 
to five dollars a foot of film. For some of the simpler 
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historical pictures the printing press may be adapted 
to produce the drawings from the camera. To illus- 
trate the possibilities: as the paper passes under one 
press an outline map may appear, and as it reaches 
a second press, operating at a slightly diflerent speed, 
the figure of a tiny ship may be printed at a slightly 
different place on each outline map. Such a sugges- 
tion might prove to be practical only for a series of 
pictures in which the moving object kept a constant 
shape and proceeded in a straight line. It is to be 
hoped that the inventive genius of an expert will 
selve the problem of quantitative production. 

To produce films in numbers sufficient to make 
them available whenever the demand may arise will 
require not only ingenuity in perfecting the present 
technique of their manufacture, but also generous 
financial support and years of development. We may 
hope for a co-operative effort on the part of edu- 
cational institutions in providing funds or perhaps 
for the interest and backing of some individual ecapa- 
ble of giving to educational films what he has received 
from developing amusement films. 

The use of animated drawings and maps will sup- 
plement present teaching methods. Many factors in 
the fortunes of individuals, and in the development of 
nations, cannot be given a physical form. Many bio- 
graphical facts of great historical leaders do not lend 
themselves to pictorial presentation. Animated draw- 
ings would be of doubtful value to a teacher describ- 
ing psychological factors, such as the jealousy and 
fear among nations, which so often are both causes 
and consequences of warfare. To request the 
draughtsman to present on the sereen the activities 
of Congress, or the relations between President and 
Senate, might drive him to despair or lead him to the 
field of caricature. 

Though obvious limitations exist, the use of ani- 
mated maps and drawings is so promising that we 
may speculate as to what effect this visual aid will 
have upon the educational world. So long as 
mechanical methods are lacking, close co-operation 
between historian and draughtsman will be essential. 
But the greater responsibility will rest upon the 
historian, for the accuracy required in suc! pictures 
will necessarily mean more intensive research and 
division of labor. We may expect the animated map 
and diagram to captivate the imagination of the 
teacher, and give life and appeal to subjects for which 
his zest is gone. For the student it offers a means of 
arousing keen interest and enthusiasm by giving an 
account of historical events and conditions vitalized 
and enlivened. The animated drawing, the sound 
film, and the radio will change history from a record 
of men now dead to a record of men once living. 


Evrror’s Nore.—On page 168 in the April number an 
error was made in the spelling of the name of Mr. Kuller 
of the Friends’ School, Baltimore, Maryland. The article 
was quoted incorrect as by Mr. T. A. Tuller, whereas, it 
should have been T. A, Kuller. 
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Suggestions for Improving the Teaching 
of History in the High School 


BY CHARLES E. PERRY, MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL CENTRAL, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


In a country where all people are the rulers every- 
one needs a good understanding of the social, political, 
economic, industrial, and other problems with which 
we are continually confronted. It is true the thing 
needed is an understanding of present conditions, but 
there is no better key to a right understanding of our 
present conditions than history furnishes. One comes 
to appreciate and understand a present situation by 
observing how it has come to be. History is one of 
the most important methods of social analysis. 

The Teachers College Record’ once published the 
result of an attempt to show the use of history as a 
cultural influence. An effort was made to answer the 
question, ‘““What are the most important uses which 
are made of history in life outside of the school?” A 
questionnaire was sent to a limited number and the 
two most important functions were found to be (1) 
to contribute to leisure reading, and (2) to throw light 
on the solution of modern problems. At present the 
tendency seems to be to stress those points in teach- 
ing history which will contribute to the intelligent 
interpretation of the social life of the present and the 
near future, to an appreciation of its values, and to 
the solution of its problems. Patriotism, ethical 
values, etc., will be gained as by-products. 

It is my belief that as long as history is taught in 
the high schools, and until conditions change materially 
from the present, we must take into very vital con 
sideration two factors: (1) that the majority of 
pupils do not go to college, and (2) that everyone of 
them is a potential citizen and voter. If these two 
conditions are borne in mind, we would be failing in 
our duty if we neglected in our history courses to 
stress the importance of those values which lead to 
the making of good citizenship. 

Of course, everyone realizes that there is much 
controversy over the question of what constitutes good 
citizenship. But rather than set the question aside 
and ignore it because it is not completely answerable, 
or because it is not answered satisfactorily to all, let 
us admit that some of the qualities that are most 
essential to good citizenship, and which no one can 
deny are desirable qualities in a good citizen,—an 
understanding of our social and political institutions ; 
patriotism; judgment; interest in civic affairs; use of 
books; and others,—can be and are gained in some 
measure through the study of history in the high 
school. 

It has already been indicated that the study of 
history is a means of understanding the present and 
its problems. But something more than knowledge is 
required to inculcate patriotism. Any person who has 
a full knowledge of what part his country has played 
in the development of civilization is apt to have a 
more patriotic feeling than one who is ignorant of 


such facts. Simply placing before a pupil a list of 
dates, states, events, and the flag, and saying, ‘This 
is your country; love it,’ can never breed more than a 
superficial interest and a boasting patriotism,—if it 
does that. Our real country has much that is built 
into its very structure, which only a study of its his- 
tory will reveal. In discussing the value of history a 
prominent writer says,” in reference to patriotism: 
“it would be difficult to stifle feelings of love for a 
country which had been the shelter of many genera- 
tions, which had called out the self-sacrificing devo- 
tion of some of the greatest men of all time, and had 
always meant so much to the hopes of those every- 
where who loved liberty.” 

In high school history there is little opportunity to 
delve into original sources or documents, but there are 
limitless opportunities to suspend judgment on ques 
tions until the pros and contras have been presented 
and weighed. If the habit of holding the judgment 
in suspense may be acquired through the study of 
history, is this not a most desirable quality, and one 
conducive to good citizenship? 

The use of books is one of the most important 
values to be acquired from the study of history in the 
high school. While there are some who admit this to 
be one of the incidental values of the study of history, 
no particular stress seems to have been laid upon it. 
Yet it is my opinion that the history teacher can open 
to the pupils the avenues of a fruitful avocation for 
which they will have a life-long use, 
of worth-while reading. 

No value is to be gained by ascribing to a subject 
numerous and important objectives, unless the ma- 
terial to be selected, and the methods of presentation 
are such as will attain these aims or objectives as 
definite goals of achievement. ‘The Commission on 
Reorganization of Secondary Fducation stated that 
while all subjects should contribute to good citizen- 
ship, the social studies should have this as_ their 
dominant aim. 


the avocation 


EXPLAINING THE Arrrrupe Towarp History 

According to a survey conducted in the high schools 
of Kentucky (4,719 answers),* history is responsible 
for 15.2 per cent. of all high school failures. In this 
study a questionnaire revealed that lack of interest 
in any subject, including history, was caused by the 
belief that the subject-matter would be of no practical 
value to the pupils later in life. Another reason 
revealed by this test was that in the case of voca- 
tional pupils, history did not seem “necessary.” In 
still another part of the same test it was shown that 
of seventeen subjects taught in the schools, history 
was only slightly behind algebra as the subject con- 
sidered most difficult. It was also concluded that 
pupils had a strong tendency to like least those sub 
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jects which were hardest. Thus, in the non-voca- 
tional schools, 58.9 per cent. disliked history because 
it was “too difficult’; in the vocational schools, 71.9 
per cent. Of those who disliked history because they 
considered it of no value, there were percentages of 
31.7 and 24.2. As to why they liked history the best,* 
the two principal reasons given by those who did 
were (1) “because | thought it would help me in the 
future,’ and (2) because it was easy. These two atti- 
tudes are probably typical of other states than Ken- 
tucky, reflecting as they do, the utilitarian and the 
happy-go-lucky philosophy of the present-day high 
school pupil. 

In a study made by Wayland,’ the principal reasons 
why pupils dislike history were these: “not interest- 
ing; never had seen any historical places; did not 
know why it was needed; the teacher did not like it; 
the teacher never did anything but ask questions on 
the lesson.” 

Apparently the main criticism in all these replies is 
that the teacher had failed to make history live. 
Judd calls attention to the fact that the pupil often- 
times becomes “‘lost in a wilderness of dates, names, 
battles, and reigns.” 

Other experimental data could be shown evidencing 
that some pupils like history and some do not, but 
the reasons in both cases could be reduced to those 
already given. ‘Iwo problems seem to be clear-cut in 
regard to removing the main causes of the unfavor- 
able attitude of pupils toward history. First, how to 
present the subject so that the pupil will realize its 
value to him outside of school. And, second, how to 
teach the subject in an interesting manner, without 
making the class period one of entertainment only, 
and without educational value. 


ApiLiries REQUIRED FOR THE SUCCESSFUL PURSUANCE 
or tue Srupy or Hisrory 


In the social studies in particular, and therefore in 
history, pupils must know how to study. From my 
own observation, this is not one of the abilities of the 
great majority of pupils reaching the junior and 
senior years of high school. The pupil may read an 
assignment, but unless what he reads provides him 
with some material to answer a question which has 
challenged his thought, he will in the end have only a 
superficial, unassimilated mass of facts that will 
answer no real purpose in his training. 

The Rochester Junior High Schools’ tests for 
ascertaining the ability of pupils to study showed 
that many pupils entered without even the ability to 
read well enough the reading required in the social 
science course. 

The following difficulties in studying were tabulated 
from a list of difficulties submitted by junior high 
school teachers °: 

1. Failure to get the central thought. 


2. Lack of ability to select the important facts in a 


paragraph. 
8. Read words as symbols only. 
4. Could not read questions understandingly. 


5. In outlines, could not use brief headings; used 
whole sentences. 


6. Inclination to form hasty judgments. 

7. Tendency to memorize; no grasp of ideas. 

While this list is not complete, it certainly indi- 
cates tendencies which are common to other pupils 
than those in Rochester schools. 

Monroe ‘ places responsibility for reading properly 
directly upon each teacher. He says, “a teacher's 
efficiency depends upon the effectiveness of his stu- 
dents as learners. For this reason, if for no other, he 
should recognize training in the art of learning as one 
of his important objectives. He should teach his 
students to read the textbook in the way it should be 
read.” And again,* “the high school teacher who pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that his students are able to 
read the texts and other books commonly used will 
find that assumption is not justified.” “A few pupils 
have not acquired good eye-movements habits and 
others read slowly for other reasons.” 

As studying history presupposes the ability to read 
textbooks, standardized silent reading tests will show 
information on the individual differences of pupils in 
this respect. VanWagenen has published tests to 
measure the types of reading ability which are re- 
quired in history.” These tests are useful in deter- 
mining what practice in the various types of reading 
needs to be given, and also serve as a measure of 
accomplishment—although work in the subject itself 
should be an adequate measure of the effects of such 
practice. 


Anatysis or Errors Most CoMMoNty Mape 
By PuPILs 


It is almost impossible to select from history a 
number of errors and to say that these, as shown by 
test, are the most common errors made by pupils in 
the subject. The subject-matter is so varied, the 
teaching methods are so different, and perhaps most 
important of all, the lack of definite aims or objec- 
tives for the study of history is such a handicap in 
the formulation of standardized tests by which errors 
can be determined, that it is difficult to analyze the 
errors in this subject. 

But through the study of tests the teacher may 
determine errors which occur in his own classes. 
Hall-Quest shows some of the common difficulties and 
faults among pupils in history and these seem to be a 
general classification of errors.’ For example: 

1. Wrong inferences. 

2. Confused knowledge. 

3. Inaccurate statements. 

+. Misspelling of names with consequent confusion. 

5. Memorizing of too many details. 

6. Too much copying in notebooks. 

7. Uncertain conception of relationships. 

Suaerstions ror Remepyinc Tuese Errors 

While there are others than the above-quoted ones 
mentioned, these are enough to show that a diagnosis 
somewhat in line with that suggested by Symonds 
might be made by a teacher from time to time, say 
weekly, to determine which pupils are having the most 
and the least difficulty in class. If the errors on the 
tests reveal confused knowledge on a subject by a 
large part of the good pupils the test thus becomes a 
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means of checking up on the learning and on the 
teaching also. Through the use of a device of 
rhythmic repetition of test elements it is possible to 
determine the recurring errors, which are not acci- 
dental, but which show wrong learning, and to make 
provision for corrective teaching. 

Washburne argues effectively for individual instruc- 
tion as a corrective measure, and progress at the pace 
of each individual,'* in order to take advantage of the 
knowledge furnished by such diagnostic tests as I 
have indicated. But Symonds says that the organiza- 
tion of the work to take advantage of such informa- 
tion is a much-debated matter. It is unquestionably 
one of the major problems confronting educators to- 
day, and the answer hinges largely on the attitude 
that is taken toward the fundamental purpose of all 
secondary education, viz.: Are we trying to educate 
“all the children of all the people,’ or should we 
recognize an ‘aristocracy of brains’ even in the high 
school? 

As Monroe indicates,’* we must analyze and point 
out the causes of errors; show the pupil why the 
errors have been made; emphasize the correction; 
and, if the subject-matter lends itself to such treat- 
ment, drill on the correct usage; and increase the de- 
sire on the part of the pupil for correct responses. 


TecHNIQUEs To Be 


Too often the technique of a teacher who has had 
unusual success in teaching a subject is set forth as a 
panacea for all the teaching evils of other teachers. 
In considering methods for the most economical 
production of results in history—or any other social 
science subject—the initiative and the personality of 


the teacher; the conditions under which the work is 
carried out; and the character of the pupils to be 
taught; all should influence to a great extent the 
method of teaching to be employed. Techniques 
should never be regarded as an end in themselves, but 
merely as a means to an end. 

‘ Teachers’ College Record, New York, September, 1915. 

* Bourne, H, E., The Teaching of History and Civics, 
p. 89. 

*Gardner, C. A., School Review, February, 1927, p. 108. 

*Adams, J. E., School Review, May and June, 1927; 
“Reaction of High School Pupils to High School Subjects.” 

® Hall-Quest, A. L., Supervised Study, New York, 1917, 
pp. 252-3. 

* Sweeney, F. G., Fifth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendence, p. 274ff. 

*Monroe, W. S., Directing Learning in the High School, 
New York, 1928, p. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 203. 

*Van Wagenen Tests. 

” Hall-Quest, A. L., Op. cit., p. 271. 

Washburne, C. W., Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society of Education, Part II, Bloomington, IIL, 
1925, pp. 257-272. 

“ Monroe, W. S., Op. cit., Chapter XV. 
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The High School Student and 
Freshman History 


BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR N. COOK, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY. 


History is very difficult for college freshmen. In 
fact there is some evidence to indicate that it is the 
hardest subject in the freshman curriculum. Why 
this should be true is hard to state, and this article 
can supply only a partial answer to the question. 

This study is based upon the situation at Temple 
University, a large city institution which draws its 
students almost entirely from the high schools. The 
freshmen are given a choice between General Euro 
pean History and English History and approximately 
two-thirds elect the former course. Each year the 
number of freshmen failing at the end of the first 
semester is very large, averaging between 25 and 35 
per cent.’ The courses are organized by sections 
and no lectures are given. Uniform tests’ are given 
twice during the term and the final examination is 
the same for all sections. Robinson's History of 
Western Europe, and Lunt’s History of England, 
are the textbooks. 

Not only do a large number of students fail to 
pass, but very few are able to do as well in college 


as in high school. During the past year (1928-29) 
only 23 per cent. maintained a standing equal to or 
better than their high school record in history. This 
figure does not include those students whose work 
was so poor as to result in their dismissal at the end 
of the first semester. Obviously the situation is 
serious. 

In the opinion of the writer, the fundamental 
cause for the lack of success in college is the inability 
of the student to read and write. Very rarely is a 
freshman able to read a passage in so simple a text 
as Robinson and give a clear exposition of its con- 
tents. He has a very limited historical vocabulary, 
and such words as empire, colony, race, sovereign, 
nomad, nation, political, social, economic, and so 
forth mean nothing to him, since he cannot define 
them with any degree of accuracy. He experiences 
difficulty in. reading and interpreting examination 
questions and cannot spell. For example, in a recent 
test in English History seven different spellings of 
the word “cabinet” were given, despite the fact that 
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it occurred frequently in the text and was spelled 
correctly on the examination paper. Answers to com- 
prehensive essay questions are universally poor. The 
student lacks organizing ability, he cannot assemble 
the pertinent facts and present them clearly and 
forcefully. He habitually omits important points 
and persists in introducing extraneous material. He 
rarely employs paragraphs and utterly neglects the 
principles of English composition. He knows but 
few facts and has great difficulty in grasping the re- 
lationship between cause and effect. 

In order to obtain a clearer view of the situation, 
an attempt was made to get at some of the causes. 
A questionnaire was prepared and a study made of 
the results. Some of the questions pertained to the 
high school training of the students and the results 
should therefore be of interest to teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

The papers were separated into two groups desig- 
nated below as “A” and “B.”’ Group A included the 
students whose record in college history was equal 
to or better than their record in high school. Group 
B included those students whose record in college 
was below that of high school. 

Among other things, the students were asked to 
list the courses taken in history in high school. The 
results were as follows: 


Grover A 
Grour B 


OME COUTSE 6% 

The table indicates that the number of high school 
courses has very little to do with the students’ per- 
formance in college. In fact, there is some evidence 
to indicate that the student will do better with a mini- 
mum of high school work in the subject, though it is 
far from conclusive. 

It was felt that the character of the tests given in 
high school had some bearing on the character of the 
work in college. The results of the questionnaire 
would seem to indicate that this is the case. 


Grovur A 
Objective type only ............... 9% 
Essay type only 0% 
Combination 41% 
Grovur B 
Objective type only ...........000 14% 
Essay type only .........-esseecee 39% 
47%. 


This indicates that the students who have had con- 
siderable experience with the essay type are better 
prepared for college where this type of test predomi- 
nates. For example, the students from one high 
school, which bears an excellent reputation, did very 
poorly. In fact, they fell at least two groups below 
their high school record. In each case they had been 
accustomed to the objective type of test exclusively 
and had had no experience with the essay questions. 
There is no doubt that the new type examination has 
its merits but it may be over-emphasized. 


Many schools grant exemption from examinations 
to students with good records. This practice is bad 
for many reasons and should be discouraged. The 
results of the study at Temple University seem to in- 
dicate that it is particularly bad for the student who 
goes on to college. 


Grovur A 
Exempt 22% 
Not 78% 
Grovur B 
35% 
Not emempt 65% 


Another interesting result of the study was the 
relative showing made by students from the large 
high school as compared to the small high school. 
The small high school was arbitrarily defined as one 


which had less than one hundred in the graduating 
class. 


Grovur A 
Small high school 19% 
Large high echoed 81% 
Grovur B 
Small high school ...............+. 31% 
Large high school .............+5+: 69% 


In defense of the small high school, it should be 
stated, however, that Temple University is a city 
institution and, consequently, the problem of adjust- 
ment to the college environment is more acute for 
the student who comes from the country. 

The students were asked to give an explanation for 
their unsatisfactory showing. Since they did not 
sign the questionnaire, they were able to answer 
without embarrassment. According to the students, 
they failed because of the following factors, which 
are given in order of importance, i. e., the cause 
mentioned by the greatest number is considered to 
be the most important. (1) Failure on examination. 
The largest number of the replies mentioned this, 
which would seem to confirm the statements made 
above with respect to exemptions and the type of 
high school tests. (2) Lack of organizing ability. 
This is very important, and in the mind of the stu- 
dent of nearly equal importance to lack of ability to 
write examinations. (3) Study methods. Appar- 
ently the students have not had the training in this 
important aspect of their work that fits them for col- 
lege work. They are taught to rely on the teacher 
rather than on themselves. (4) Lack of effort. A 
significant number admitted that they had not 
worked. This may be explained by their failure te 
realize that college standards are much higher than 
in high school, as well as by the fact that some stu- 
dents really are lazy. (5) Other factors listed by 
the students, but which seem to be beyond the prov- 
ince of the high school teacher, were: poor teaching 
in college, adjustment to the new environment, out- 
side work necessary to make expenses, lack of in- 
terest in the subject, lack of interest in the textbook, 
and illness. A very small number, however, attrib- 
uted their failure to lack of interest, which is en- 
couraging. 

What are the remedies? There are many ways in 
which the college as well as the schools can help, but 
they lie outside the scope of this article. 
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In the first place, more attention should be given 
in the schools toward the development of the pupil's 
ability to work independently. He must do his own 
work in college and cannot rely on the teacher to do 
it for him. He has been accustomed to lean heavily 
on the teacher in his high school days and in many 
cases has been “spoon fed.’ For example, he is pro 
vided with a ready-made outline, the advance assign- 
ment is often ‘‘predigested” for him, and when he 
comes to class the teacher tells him what it is all 
about. Why should the student, under the circum- 
stances, ever try to think for himself ?* 

Secondly, it is important that pupils receive more 
training in the writing of examinations. The essay 
type question should be emphasized more than is ap- 
parently the case. The objective test is a very useful 
instrument, but can be and is abused. Nothing can 
quite take the place of the essay question as a method 
of training the student to organize material and to 
express himself. More attention should be given to 
the principles of English composition. The student 
should apply this knowledge in writing examinations 


in history, Also, in this connection, the practice of 
granting exemptions should be condemned. The ex. 
amination is such a valuable part of the student's 
training that all students should be required to take 
it. 

Lastly, the high schools should seek to establish 
higher standards of achievement. ‘This certainly 
should be done in the case of students who expect to 
go to college. The difference between college stand- 
ards and high school standards is enormous and about 
the only difference between a high school senior and 
a college freshman is a summer vacation. The tend 
ency in the colleges is decidedly toward higher stand 
ards and the schools must keep the pace. 


* This includes students who are allowed a re-examination, 

? That is, a test which is the same for all sections and 
is graded by the entire group of instructors giving the 
course. Each instructor reads one question, so the final 
grade represents the combined judgment of the group. 

* Approximately 500 students answered the questionnaire. 

‘See Johnson, Teaching of History, pp. 305-7, for an 
admirable discussion of this point. 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Comm™irree oN Cunnent INFORMATION OF TILE NATIONAL CoUNCIL For THE SOCIAL SrupiEs 


W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


oer 


Teaching Situations in Missouri High Schools,” in the 
February issue of School and Community (Columbia, Mo.), 
is a compilation and interpretation of data made by the 
State Department of Education. ‘The subject-combinations 
of 63 teachers who majored in social science now teaching 
in five-teacher high schools and those of 180 teachers in 
three-teacher high schools are presented. Certain of the 
data are rearranged and sepeotineed here: 

Teachers (63)—Social ‘Teachers (180) —Social 

Science Mayor— Science Major 


Subject- Five-Teacher High Three-Teacher High 

combinations Schools Schools 
Social Science only... .. 0 15 
Social Science and Eng- 

12 53 
Social Science and Sci- 

Social Science and Agri- 

bin 3 16 
Social Science and 

Mathematics ........ 5 14 
Social Science and Com- 

mercial Subjects .... 2 9 
Social Science and 

Physical Education .. 4 4 


Social Science, English, 

and Science ....... a. 5 

All other subject-combinations are taught by less than 
five teachers in either three- or five-teacher high schools. 

The number of teachers in all subjects who are teaching 
in fields other than their major study in college was 294. 
In a lst of fifty-one teachers cited, fifteen social science 
majors were teaching subject-combinations which did not 
include social science, while fourteen majors in other fields 
were teaching subject-combinations which included social 
science. “The facts presented herewith represent an un- 
healthy condition in Missouri High Schools. So long as 
this condition exists, there can be little continuity of pro 
gram. No school system can carry on a community pro 
gram with such a vacillating policy.” 

Data on the number of first-class high schools offering 

different subjects include the following social studies: 


High School Geography 303 
Early European History 96 


Data, covering a three-year period, were available for 
2,937 graduates of five state teachers’ colleges, three liberal 
arts colleges, and one university, who are teaching. Of 
this number 624, or 21 per cent., were social science majors, 
and this number was exceeded only by English with 676 
majors. The number of teachers who have had _ social 
science minors was 880, the highest in the list of all subjects. 


The February 18th issue of Educational Research Bul 
letin contains a partial report, entitled, “Graduates and 
Positions They Fill,” of a study of graduates of teacher 
training departments of Ohio Colleges, to be published in 
full at a later date. Earl W. Anderson, who conducted 
the investigation for teachers trained for secondary school 
positions, reports in this article data for 91 per cent, of 
the 2,050 graduates of the period from September, 1928, 
to September, 1929. Sixty-eight per cent. of the number 
reporting obtained positions in Ohio; 8 per cent. of this 
number obtained positions in Elementary schools. Only 5 
per cent. of the total number were teaching in other states, 
while 17 per cent. were unable to find positions, The 
number of history majors was 374, and returns were avail 
able for 78 per cent. of these teachers, 71 per cent. of 
whom were teaching in high schools, but only 56 per cent. 
were teaching in their major field. Only 0 per cent. of 
all teachers who majored in history were teaching in their 
major subject. Data for 80 per cent. of 53 teachers 
who majored in social science were available. Fifty-seven 
per cent. were teaching in high schools, only 35 per cent. 
were teaching in their major field of training, and ouly 20 
per cent. of all teachers who majored in social science 
were teaching the subject. Only a small number of teach 
ers majored in a particular social science. The wide dis 
parities between the data on subjects as majors in training 
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and the subjects taught are accounted for in general terms. 
One probable reason is stated as follows: 

“This (disparity) is further complicated by the fact that 
some school administrators assume that any college gradu- 
ate can handle the work in some subjects, because all stu- 
dents have had some training in them. Such fields include 
geography, English, and American history.” 


Edith Albert, in the December issue of Bulletin of High 
Points, contributes “The Correlation Project at the Port 
Richmond High School.” The project involved the co- 
operation of members of the departments of English, sci- 
ence, music, and art with the department of history in the 
correlation between materials in history as represented by 
the new syllabus in modern history and materials from the 
other fields. A committee, including members from the 
different departments included in the project, was Ponce 
in charge of the activities. A series of monographs, dealing 
with the developments in the respective subjects, which 
were concerned with “deep-rooted ideas,” such as the demo- 
cratic movement in history, and the interactions between 
the different fields of endeavor in the development of the 
ideas. ‘These monographs were circulated among the mem- 
bers of the different departments. The correlation between 
English and history involved the co-operation of teachers 
and the librarian in the preparation of book-lists for sup- 
plementary reading in English, with notations of materials 
of historical significance in each volume. A list included 
in the article covers fifteen pages. ‘The art department 
co-operated in making available lists of appropriate pic- 
tures and paintings, the loan of these from museums, and 
their display in the school. A fourth plan of co-operation 
involved the co-operation of the departments concerned in 
the development of a series of assembly programs, each 
built about a separate theme, such as “The Growth of Na- 
tionalism,” including the use of pictures, music, recitations, 
readings, and tableaux. ‘The materials included in’ the 
programs are appended. 

Sidney Barnett, in the same issue, reports the results 
obtained in the administering of a civics test, entitled, “The 
Civic Background of Entering High School Students.” 
Scores of twenty-two pupils on the Brown-Woody Civics 
Test are included. ‘The correlation between the scores of 
fifteen pupils on the civics test and a general intelligence 
test is 84. The possibilities of the use of the scores for 
the homogeneous grouping of pupils, the diagnosis of indi- 
vidual difficulties, and remedial instruction are mentioned. 

In the same issue, Julian Aronson, in “Objectives of Furo- 
pean Current Events,” states certain objectives in addition 
to the presentation of the facts of current happenings, such 
as the study of the newspaper as a collector and distributor 
of facts, the study of news collection, and the organization 
and activities of different news agencies, the function and 
tendencies of editorial opinion, the relations between adver 
tising and news and editorial opinion, and freedom versus 
regulation of press. ‘The plan outlined in the teaching of 
current events includes the use of the Sunday edition of 
the New York Vimes in the classes of the following day. 
Certain comments are made on the objectives, and the 
gathering and dissemination of news. 


Robert FE. Weaver, in “The Relative Value of Intensive 
Study and Extensive Reading in United States History,” 
in the March issue of School Review, reports an experi- 
ment involving historical understanding conducted with 
two groups of seventh-grade pupils, covering two unts of 
materials, taught in such a manner as to use different 
types of procedure, to the study of content materials. De- 
tails of the procedure are described. The procedures were 
reversed for the different groups at the end of the first 
unit, so that all pupils used the same procedures—intensive 
study and extensive reading—during a part of the time of 
the experiment. Scores on tests composed of different 
types of items are presented in four tables. Differences in 
average scores, computed in terms of experimental coeffi- 
cients, are not statistically significant in favor of either 
procedure, but the differences in’ average scores which 
favor the extensive-reading procedure are greater than 


those favoring the intensive-study procedure. In other 
words, the historical understanding of content gained by 
seventh-grade pupils through extensive reading appears to 
be as great, if not greater, than that gained through inten- 
sive study of a smaller amount of content. 


The February issue of The University High School 
Journal (Oakland, California) includes “The Departure of 
Social Studies, A Handbook,” a fifty-page presentation of 
materials for students in supervised teaching, prepared by 
Edna H. Stone and members of the Department. Direc- 
tions, descriptions, hints on procedure, essential items in 
the development of units, tests, classroom management, and 
activities of students in supervised teaching in the social 
studies are included. ‘There are fourteen appendices, each 
ot which presents some essential phase of the work of the 
student in some detail with due regard to specific items 
of procedure, such as the preparation and use of visual 
aids, directions for field trips, for class reports, ete. One 
of the appendices is in the form of a chart, which includes 
the titles of all units for Grades VII-XII, inclusive, specific 
objectives, and references. There are lists of workbooks 
and tests, and a finding list for sources of fugitive mate- 
rials. The “Handbook” is a unique and reasonably com- 
plete aid for student teachers, and it is doubtless an effec- 
tive device in introducing student teachers to their new 
tasks as well as a source of guidance in their daily 
activities, 


J. Harbourt, in “New Horizons in the History Class,” 
in the March 22d issue of World News, points out some 
of the latest developments in Europe in the teaching of 
history to promote better relations hove nations. The 
problems involved in promoting friendships and confidence 
between people of different nationalities have been consid- 
cred by European history teachers for some years, and 
many of them now propose that pupils shall be taught 
that they are both citizens of the state and of humanity. 
A new kind of history is needed, and it should include a 
study of the League of Nations and its functions, a new 
presentation of the World War in rather complete form 
and without bias, and the development of international 
attitudes as one “prerequisite to an elimination of blind 
patriotism.” 

In the same issue J. Madison Gathany contributes “Civic 
Problems and Social Machinery: Looking Backward Upon 
the Short Session of Congress.” The “National Quarterly 
Test in World News” is also included in this issue. 


Rk. B. Guinness, in “Teaching Historical-Mindedness” in 
the February issue of Bulletin of High Points, maintains 
“that the ‘popular’ way of teaching history is often intel- 
lectually dishonest and worthless.” He outlines briefly a 
method of approach which involves the development of 
critical thinking on the part of pupils, and with the aid of 
a question from a Regents’ Examination on conflict of 
interest between the United States and Germany points 
out the limitations of high school and college survey text- 
hooks in providing a reasonably complete and authenticated 
collection of facts which may serve as a basis for interpre- 
tation. 

In the same issue Joseph B. Orleans, in “An Analysis of 
the Semi-Annual Scholarship Report,” includes some data 
for six departments of history, which purport to show 
certain disparities between the percentage of pupils who 
received —s grades in the departments, the percentages 
permitted by the departments to take the Regents’ Ex- 
aminations, and the percentages who passed these examina- 
tions. 

The percentages of pupils who received passing depart- 
mental grades varied for different departments from 79 
to 89 per cent. the percentages taking the Regents’ Fx- 
aminations varied from 33 to 44 per cent. in the different 
departments, and the percentages of those pupils taking 
the Regents’ Examinations who passed them varied from 
82 to 93 per cent. The author, following his presentation 


of similar data for all subjects, asks but does not answer 
the following question: “If such an analysis describes the 
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situation correctly, are the figures representing ‘results’ 
comparable ?” 

Julian Aronson, in a brief article, entitled, “In Defense 
of the History Reading Lesson,” points out the seemingly 
direct contrast between instruction at the elementary and 
high school levels, and states the point of view that “our 
duty first is to insist on organized speech, tolerable diction, 
and wider vocabularies, no matter what the subject taught.” 
Possible values of the history reading lesson for young 
pupils are mentioned, and arguments opposed to this type 
of lesson are cited, 


Lenora E. Johnson, in “Co-operation Between Training 
School and Subject-Matter Instructors,’ in the February 
issue of The Virginia Teacher (Harrisonburg), reports 
certain data on the academic preparation of teachers in 
67 normal schools and 68 teachers’ colleges, located in 36 
states, as indicated in their catalogs for 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
The number of teachers of the social sciences was 456, of 
whom 5.48 per cent. had no degrees, 26.53 per cent. had 
the bachelor’s degree, 60.96 per cent. the master’s degree, 
and 7.01 per cent, the doctor's degree. The percentage of 
teachers of the social sciences having no degree was the 
smallest for all subjects except Science (3.72 per cent.). 
‘The percentage of teachers of the social sciences who had 
only the bachelor’s degree was the lowest for all subjects 
except theory of education (25.66 per cent.). The per- 
centage of teachers of the social sciences holding the 
master’s degree was the highest for all subjects, while the 
percentage of teachers of the social sciences holding 
doctor’s degrees was exceeded by teachers of the theory 
of education (12.99 per cent.), languages (9.36 per cent.), 
and science (9.12 per cent.), in the order listed, 


Rev. John Laux, in “Church History in the High School,” 
in the March issue of The Catholic School Journal, refutes 
some of the arguments opposed to the inclusion of church 
history in the curriculum, discusses some of the advan- 
tages of the course, presents some items of content for 
the course, and offers some suggestions concerning: the 
training and work of the teacher. The arguments that 
church history can be studied more profitably at the col 
lege and seminary level and that the content is too diffi- 
cult for pupils at the high school level are balanced by the 
contention that only a relatively small percentage of stu- 
dents attend college and that the content of the course 
must be determined by the level of the students. Pupils 
who claim that they “get no credits” for the course do not 
have a proper understanding of the place of Church history 
in the curriculum. Church history is essential to religious 
instruction and training, and fosters loyalty to the Church. 


Isabel BK. Brittain, in “High School History Course,” in 
the February issue of The Teachers’ Magazine (Montreal), 
discusses the course of study used in the tenth and eleventh 
years in the Province of Quebec, The course for the 
eleventh year includes world history from the Renaissance 
to the present time. The course is said to be too complete 
and detailed for adequate treatment of materials in’ the 
classroom, and this is cited as a possible reason for the 
low grades in the examination in June, 1930, 


Frances N. Ahl, in “The Technique of the Term Paper,” 
in The High School Journal (Chapel Hill, N. C.), outlines 
a series of specific steps in the writing of the term paper, 
including specific directions to be given by the teacher, 
training and practice in note-taking, readings, recitations 
devoted to instruction in writing the paper, detailed out 
lines with notes to be submitted to the teacher, and the 
writing of the final draft of the paper to contain 1,000 to 
1,200 words. The form and content of the paper are briefly 
outlined, 


D. F. Carpenter, in “A Natural Social Study Unit,” in 
the February issue of The Journal of Arkansaa Kducation, 
described a plan of developing units of materials in which 
current events form the introduction to the course, as well 


as provide a motive for the study of related materials. 


Geography, history, and civics “have been fused in a natural 
way with current events.” 


By Seven Singing Willows is a 101-page booklet of repro- 
ductions of paintings and drawings and copies of written 
work of different types completed by children in the Ele- 
mentary School, Bronxville, New York. ‘There are many 
photographs of children in the different grades engaged 
in a variety of types of activities, which should be very 
helpful to teachers. ‘Teachers of the social studies will 
find many useful suggestions in the booklet, which un- 
doubtedly is an admirable record of the activities of chil- 
dren, and may well serve to inspire elementary teachers 
to further endeavors. Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained for $1.20, postpaid, from the Superintendent of 
Schools, Bronxville, New York. 


A Test Exercise on the Declaration of Independence 
(Boston: The Palmer Co., 1930) is one of a series of three 
tests on the Federal Constitution constructed by Professor 
Raymond G. Patterson, State Normal School, Westfield, 
Mass. The test may be used as a study exercise or as a 
test of facts and understanding following the study of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Council for 
the Social Studies was held in Raleigh, March 27th. The 
program was developed about proposed changes in the 
course of study, and included the following speakers and 
papers: Irene Jones, R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston 
Salem, “Civies”; Dr. R. H. Shryock, Duke University, 
“American History”; Gladys Boyington, North Carolina 
College for Women, “Problems of Democracy”; Ellen Black 
Winston, Broughton High School, Raleigh, “An Experi- 
mental Approach”; Mary Ellen Blackman, Greensboro 
High School, “World History”; Ona Lafferty, Central High 
School, Charlotte, “Kuropean History”; Nora Chaffin, 
Greensboro High School, “An Adequate Program in the 
Social Studies (Committee Report).” 


The Social Studies section of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, at its autumn meeting, held in Indianapolis, 
included several papers of interest to teachers in the re- 
spective fields, DeWitt S. Morgan, Principal of Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, and Vice-President of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, read a paper, en 
titled, “Problems and Experiences in Teaching Economics 
in the Senior High School.” The three questions generally 
raised concerning the teaching of economics in the senior 
high school are: (1) Should it be taught at all in the high 
school? (2) If so, in what year should it be taught? (3) 
What should be the difference in content between high 
school economics and that in college? 

There is a need for instruction in economies which will 
develop in high school pupils (1) an awareness of the 
factors of production—capital, labor, entreprenuer; (2) a 
wholesome viewpoint toward machine civilization; (3) an 
elementary concept of the nature of corporate organiza 
tion; (4) an understanding of the effect of specialization 
upon our environment; (5) an appreciation of the changiny 
significance of certain industries to society; (6) the relo 
tion of thrift to social welfare; (7) the significance of 
conservation of resources to continued prosperity. 

High school teachers of economics should make the course 
primarily « thinking one, should strive for the acquisition 
of clear and appropriate illustrations, should remain teach 
ers instead of becoming protagonists of special economic 
doctrines, 

Professor O. F. Hall, Purdue University, discussed 
“Sociology Versus Civies as a Preparation for Citizenship.” 

Civies was put into our school curriculum and is now 
defended on the ground thet it contributes in some definite 
way to the preparation for citizenship. Civies has not 
given veneral or adequate satisfaction. (1) It has suffered 
from leck of specially prepared teachers and texts, (2) 
“Civies” includes much that belongs In other flelds. (3) 
Civies is a study in government, and public school youths 
ere not mature enough to make the study interesting and 
applicable, 
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Civics may well be replaced by sociology, but there is 
still considerable confusion relative to the precise field of 
Sociology, though there is less confusion here than in 
connection with Civics, 

The advantages of Sociology over Civics are: (1) ‘The 
former is more comprehensive and applicable to public 
school children; (2) There is a greater amount of litera- 
ture bearing upon classroom topics in Sociology, as far as 
periodicals are concerned, 

However, there are few satisfactory high school texts for 
Sociology. The kind of text preferable for use in high 
schools would be one prepared ie three practically minded 
specialists —an economist, a political scientist, and a sociolo- 
grist. 


The 1931 Conference on Teaching the Social Studies of 
the Harvard ‘Teachers’ Association was held on Friday, 
March 20th, at Harvard University, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Howard FE. Wilson. W. G. Kimmel, Executive 
Secretary of the Investigation of the Social Studies in the 
Schools, American Historical Association, and Carl F. 
Holloran, Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, were the speakers. 

Mr. Kimmel reviewed some of the many current inves- 
tigations in the social studies. Upon every point he found 
conclusions and tendencies in a state of flux and confusion. 
Stated objectives vary from lists of vast numbers of 
specific habits to such generalities as patriotism, citizenship, 
and co-operation. Between these equally inchoate extremes 
there must be found a point of orientation—perhaps a new 
statement of goals in terms of concepts. Studies of the 
closely related topic of organization of content and meth 
ods of teaching serve chiefly to show that judged by ordi- 
nary classroom tests one method is little preferable to 
another. Organization of content about the actual prag 
matic interests of the child would probably result in’ prac- 
tical and useful teaching of social studies at the lower 
grade levels. A technique of co-operative experiment with 
series of classes is probably a better approach to these 
problems than individual investigation. 


Moreover, there can be no solution without clearing up 
our differences in philosophy of education. Are secondary 
schools to be regarded primarily as intellectual or social 
institutions? Shall social studies teachers have a part in 
determining the curriculum? How far can we go in cater- 
ing to the prejudices of certain groups by avoiding or 
emphasizing certain subjects? The answers are not in the 
back of the book. 

Mr. Holloran’s talk on visual and auditory aids to teach- 
ing social studies emphasized the need for stronger ap- 
preciation by teachers of the educational possibilities of 
radio. Notable among systematic radio users are the Ohio 
School of the Air, the City of Chicago's daily program, 
and the American School of the Air on the Columbian 
network. Radio motivates socializes school work. 
It brings experienced and learned educators to the child, 
vitalizes his studies with the breath of reality. The chief 
defects of educational broadcasting are: (1) programs are 
not graded; (2) no advance notice of program content is 
given; (3) school syllabi and radio programs are not 
correlated. Radio stations, Mr. Holloran finds, are eager 
to supply teachers with what information they have on 
the subject of programs. A great question is, shall teach- 
ers take educational broadcasting in hand themselves or 
allow it to be perverted for commercial purposes? 

Visual aids are without number. They range from field 
trips to graphs and charts. Pictures and posters will 
usually be gladly supplied by the advertising departments 
of great corporations and transportation companies. In 
the use of classroom visual aids care must be exercised to 
select truly educative, not merely amusing, pictures; to 
allow the class to get clear impressions by not using too 
many; to mount or otherwise preserve objects for future 
use. For maximum results such equipment must be cumu- 
lative, systematically recorded in the course outline to be 
available for future use. Mr. Holloran closed his demon- 
stration with motion pictures showing actual uses of visual 
aids, 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS HARRY J. CARMAN AND J. BARTLET BREBNER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


low Britain 1s Governed. By Ramsay Muir. Richard R. 
Smith, New York, 1930, xi, 333 pp. 

Everyone knows that the English constitution which 
Walter Bagehot deseribed in 1867 has long since passed 
away. Not many are aware of what has taken its place, 
although in recent years the writings of Lord Hewart and 
Sir John Marriott have drawn attention to the increasing 
dictatorship of the cabinet, the growth of bureaucracy and 
bureaucratic power, and the remoteness of parliament and 
people from actual administration, There was, therefore, 
an excellent opportunity for a realistic book on the work 
ing of the existing constitution, and in a sense Mr. Muir 
has done something to provide it. The qualification is that 
he has taken very few precautions against mixing in opinion 
with his facts, and, inasmuch as he holds his opinions 
vigorously, his theses detract very considerably from the 
merits of his book. In facet, he is sometimes down-right 
careless, and bolsters up his arguments with statements 
which are in error or of doubtful validity, Examples are: 
Page 43, the distinetly false impression conveyed by his 
remarks about Common’s attendance during the Indian 
Budget debates; page 66, his assertion as to the ease with 
which unemployment can be overcome; pages 296-7, his 
omissions of France, Russia, and Italy from the states 
which have economic councils, and his statement that the 
Reichewirtschaftsrat (which has not met since 1923) meets 
about once in two months. Other instances occur through- 
out the pages, and furthermore a great deal of what Mr. 
Muir has to say and still more of what he implies is 
hardly at all applicable to such parliaments as the present 
one, where, thanks to the slow death of the Liberal party 


(to which Mr. Muir belongs), the Government is so far 
from being dictatorial that it seems to get nothing done. 
Perhaps the author's observations will apply when the 
Liberals have split and joined either Labor or the Con- 
servatives, but the present moment is a neat denial of 
many of them. 

On the other hand, the book is alive with rectifications 
of constitutional myths. Mr. Muir knows parliament from 
the inside and many of his observations are very shrewd. 
Examples are: Page 13, his comparison of parliament to 
the electoral college of the U.S. A.; page 22, his im- 
portant qualifications of the power and independence of 
the judiciary; his systematic description of the growth of 
bureaucracy; his discussion of the effectiveness and power 
of the party organizations; and part of his discussions of 
devolution ond methods of control of government. Yet, 
on the whole, this book should be read by those who can 
add a pinch of the salt of knowledge, and the opportunity 
for a realistic book on British Government is still open.B, 


Proponents of Limited Monarchy in’ Sixteenth-Centur 
France: Francois Hotman and Jean Bodin, By Bea- 
trice Reynolds, Ph.D. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1931, 210 pp. 

After a brief survey of French Constitutional History 
to the sixteenth century, which includes a useful char’ 
showing the emergence of the various organs of the State, 
and an even briefer description of the crisis which ushered 
in the Wars of Religion, the author reviews in successive 
chapters the life of Francois Hotman, the contents of his 
constitutional pamphlet: Franco-Gallia, the life of Jean 
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Bodin, the contents of his Methodus ad facilem Histo- 
riarum cognitionem, and of his Six livres de la République. 

Her conclusion is that “they fundamentally disagree in 
their conception of sovereignty. Bodin....does not so clearly 
tell us what he thinks it is as what he thinks it dves....No 
earthly power really is sovereign, but as the head of the 
State is the nearest approach on earth to the Deity, he has 
supreme command over his subjects and right to demand 
unhesitating obedience. Hotman....wished the state to 
further God’s will on earth, but he felt that the channel 
of communication was not through one individual man, 
but through many. This would entail....a threefold divi- 
sion of authority for the promulgation of law: initiation 
by the Estates, expression by the king, confirmation by 
Parliament. None was supreme in itself.” 

The great scarcity of copies of these books (especially 
of the Methodus) in academic libraries, the greater scarcity 
of Latin in the student body to read such copies as are 
available, will lead professors who recognize the signifi- 
cance of these publicists in the history of European politi- 
cal thought and action to rejoice at having available for 
their classes Dr. Reynolds’ analyses. They give a more 
adequate idea of the works as a whole than books of read- 
ings can possibly do. They excel in lucidity and com- 
pleteness the analyses which illustrate Professor J. W. 
Allen’s chapters in his Political Thought in the Sixteenth 
Century (to which, by the way, Dr. Reynolds strangely 
makes no reference). In the light of that work, they will 
be cautious in accepting Dr. Reynolds’ critical estimates 
and interpretations. 

In general, these are vitiated by her tendency to read 
back into the sixteenth century a concept of sovereignty 
which only emerges with Hobbes and his successors. With 
regard to Bodin, she fails to note the utter incompatibility 
of any of the restrictions which he contends are constitu- 
tionally imposed on the sovereign with the notion of 
sovereignty prevalent since Hobbes. Furthermore, his 
“fundamental laws” apart, Bodin conceives of the State 
as possessing many organs as free to function within their 
constitutional limits as the sovereign organ within its. The 
post-Hobbesian sovereign organ has no competing organs 
at all, merely agents. Nothing in Bodin would indicate 
that he thought of the great offices of state, the Parliaments, 
the Conseils, the Etats-Généraux as mere agencies of the 
royal will. Bodin’s sovereign is the highest organ, but not 
the sole organ. Thus, his difference with Hotman was 
largely one of defining what limits the constitution placed 
upon the functions of the various organs, and, as against 
Hotman, he enlarges those of the sovereign very greatly. 

Dr. Reynolds’ comments upon Bodin’s supposed change 
of party follow from her misunderstanding of his politics. 
He would have heartily endorsed Strafford’s position: “TI 
will never contend with prerogative out of Parliament.” 
For a mere subject, there could be no question of the duty 
of obedience to the sovereign organ; for a member of an 
organ with a constitutional right to oppose the encroach- 
ments of the sovereign, obedience was not involved. 

SuMMERFIELD BALpWIN. 

Seton Hill College. 


On the Government of God, A Treatise wherein are shown 
by Examples drawn from the Abandoned Society of the 
Times the Ways of God toward His Creatures. Indited 
by Salvian, translated by Eva M. Sanford. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1930. viii, 241 pp. 

The present work belongs to the great Christian apolo- 
getic works of the first five centuries of our era. Salvian, a 
priest of Marseilles during the fifth century, was moved 
to write his great work On the Government of God (cited 
by Gennadius as five books On the Present Judgment) by 
the same cause that inspired Augustine to write the City of 
God. Like Augustine, Salvian was distressed by the opinion 
held by many Christians of his time that their misfortunes 
arising from oppressive taxation, official cruelty, and the 
barbarian invasions were due to God’s neglect or injustice. 
This Salvian attempts to disprove, but unlike the case of 
Augustine the modern world is not interested in the 


philological and theological arguments with which Salvian 
makes his apology, but rather in what he tells us of con- 
temporary life. In fact, from the point of view of litera- 
ture, one would scarcely think of comparing the On the 
Government of God with the City of God, but as an his- 
torical source it is well worth placing in the Records of 
Civilization. 

Miss Sanford gives an adequate introduction, furnishing 
sufficient information for the reader who would use the 
tract as a source. ‘The topics treated are: I. A_ Fifth- 
Century Tract for the ‘Times; Il. The Life of Salvian; 
III. Salvian’s Literary Work; IV. On the Government of 
God; V. Style and Latinity; VI. The Editions of Salvian’s 
Works; VII. Estimates of Salvian’s Work. A_ student 
primarily of literature, however, would expect a more 
detailed treatment of several of these topics especially on 
style and Latinity. 

The work pretends, however, to be only a translation, 
and on this basis it should be judged. Classical scholars of 
the present generation, quite unlike their predecessors, 
usually lay down the following qualities as necessary for a 
yood translation—literal, accurate, and literary. While the 
first and the last of these qualities may seem to some con- 
tradictory, the efforts particularly of a number of con- 
tributors to the Loeb Classical Library have proven quite 
the reverse. These three qualities well maintained by the 
translation will produce not only a most accurate inter- 
pretation of the thought, but also of many of the nuances 
of style. I believe that Miss Sanford’s translation meets 
these qualifications very well as a whole, succeeding least 
well probably in the first quality of being literal. The 
general reader will be most interested in the later books 
of this work, which contain most of the description of the 
life of the times. 

The work concludes with a bibliography, which will guide 
the new student effectively to the literature on Salvian; 
also a useful index. 

Roy J. Dererrari, 

The Catholic University of America. 


After Robespierre: The Thermidorian Reaction. By Albert 
Mathiez. Translated from the French by Catherine 
Alison Phillips. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1931, 
260 pp. 

This is a continuation of his earlier study of the French 
Revolution by a distinguished French scholar. (Reviewed 
in ‘Tue Hisroricar, Ourtoox, May, 1929, pp. 249-250.) 
Mathiez’s study, it will be recalled, closed with the fall of 
Robespierre’s government on the Ninth Thermidor of the 
Year II (July 27, 1794), and the present volume presents 
a detailed account of the fifteen months following, to the 
establishment of the Directory on October 26, 1795; or, 
as the calendar of that day would have it, on the Fourth 
Brumaire of the Year IV. 

Twelve chapters narrate in ample detail the great three- 
cornered struggle between the Thermidorians, desirous of 
perpetuating their initial triumph over the followers of 
the dead dictator; the party of the Mountain, discredited 
by their connection, real or imagined, with Robespierre, 
but still powerful in their influence over the city mobs; 
and the forces of the émigrés, against whom decrees of 
banishment had been passed but were now lifted, who 
hoped with the co-operation of the non-juring clerics, the 
royalists of Brittany, and English naval and _ financial 
resources to bring in a return of the monarchy. 

The results of this struggle for power are quite well 
known; how the efforts of the Montagnards, with their 
allies in the Paris sections, to stage a successful revival 
of the Terror came to nothing; how the émigrés, not on the 
best terms with their English allies, embarrassed by bad 
leadership among the Vendéans and Chouans, and thor 
oughly outmaneuvred by the aggressive General Hoche, 
ended their efforts in the fiasco of Quiberon Bay; and 
finally how the Convention, finding at last an adequate 
defender of its constitutional existence in General Bona- 
parte, was able to quell the final attack of Vendémiaire 
and to complete its new constitution of the Year ITI. 
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Such is the rough outline which the author fills out with 
his interpretations of the inner meaning of the times. What 
are some of these conclusions which he reaches from his 
minute examination of the sources? At the outset, one 
very fundamental belief is voiced. It is that Robespierre 
was the great statesman of the Revolution, that in dispatch- 
ing him the real democratic republic was doomed; for it 
put power, eventually, in the hands of men such as Cambon, 
Barére, and Tallien, who were selfish and unstatesmanlike. 
That such men hastened to make a merely opportunist 
compromise to retain their power. M. Mathiez goes further 
than this, even, when he asserts (page 4) that Robespierre 
had begun a real social revolution in preparing, just before 
his fall, to execute the decrees of Ventdse, which would 
have confiscated the property of the suspects and placed 
it in the hands of the poor, and thus link them indissolubly 
to the Revolution. Also that such policy was a strong 
reason for his final downfall. 

Neglecting for this discussion the question of just how 
much opposition to these laws could be organized among 
the propertied classes in four days, is not the foregoing 
too much to claim for the rule of “virtue”? Perhaps the 
Plain was concerned as to the far-reaching effects of 
Robespierre’s social policy; it is equally true that the 
Convention contained many who were tremendously fearful 
of their own personal fates and the revengeful friends of 
the lamented Danton and other departed heroes were not 
far off, to say nothing of the moderates and reactionaries 
who would co-operate with them momentarily to rid France 
of the Terror. 

Just what would have happened to the Republic had 
Robespierre lived is impossible to say. With the idea 
emphasized by M. Mathiez, as to the general lack of states- 
manship in the Thermidorian period, with its thrusting to 
the fore of men of low designs and little ability, with their 


disgusting antics and bids for power without the excellence 
to command it, few would disagree. But to claim for the 
leaders of the period, bad as they were, the full responsi- 
bility for its political degeneracy is perhaps as unfair as 
to credit much greater possibilities to Robespierre, who 
did not survive to prove them. 

M. Mathiez believes that the monarchy might have been 
restored in this period had it not been for the death in 
1795 of the boy believed to have been Louis XVII, thus 
devolving the succession upon the late King’s eldest brother. 
This eventuality even the rather conservative Convention 
were unwilling to face, knowing very well what would be 
their own fates should a thoroughly reactionary Bourbon 
mount the throne. In the words of the author, “They had 
dreamed of a national dynasty with the young Dauphin, 
who would have passed from the Temple to the Tuileries, 
bringing no émigrés or foreigners with him” (page 227). 
But his elimination, which the author believes to have been 
certain, from scrofula and tuberculosis, on June 8th, pre- 
sented too many horrible complications of dire punish- 
ments, foreign interference, and nullifying of the Revolu- 
tion, should the banner of Louis XVIII be raised. 


Thus the Republic was preserved, by the wrong people, 
perhaps; yet it is hard to see how fewer tragic results 
could have followed the inevitable reaction upon Robes- 
pierre’s death. The selfish leaders of the period had now 
an awakened public opinion to deal with, and their very 
lack of outstanding qualities rendered them less dangerous 
and tended to place real power in the hands of the bour- 
geosie. A good index, clear print, and helpful source- 
notes combine to make this a worthy companion volume to 
its predecessor. 

Courtney R. Hatt. 

Adelphi College. 
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Laboratory Manual for Modern European History. By 
Jeanette Jordan Moe and Margaret Stum Thorpe. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1929. x, 141 pp. 96 cents. 

Outline Workbook for American History. By Nellie L. 
Holmes. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1929. vi, 250 
pp. and supply of maps. 

Workbook for Elson’s Modern Times and the Living Past. 
By Henry W. Elson and Delma V. Elson. American 
Book Co., New York, 1929. 352 pp. 

Work-Test Manual in American History. By W. A. 
Butcher. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1929. 192 


Students’ Objective-Test Manual to Accompany Muzzey’s 
History of the American People. By Howard C. Per- 
kins. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1930. 328 pp. 96 cents. 

Pupils Workbook to Accompany a History of American 
Civilization, Economic and Social. By Harold Rugg 
and James E. Mendenhall. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1930. 
xvi, 57 pp. 40 cents. 

Directed Study Manual to Accompany Epochs of World 
Progress, By Andrew O. Roorbach and Joseph Les- 
wing. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1929. iv, 140 pp. 
and supply of paper. 

Directed History Study, Fifth Grade. A Student’s Work- 
book in History. By Charles C. Scheck and M. Althea 
Orton. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1930. 
vi, 72 pp. 

The first of the workbooks listed above has an inde- 
pendent organization, and undertakes to follow the Mor- 
rison unit plan by providing for the four steps, explora- 
tion, presentation, assimilative material, and degree of 
mastery. It contains very clear maps and a number of 
charts and tables. 

Miss Holmes’s workbook is also general in its applica- 
tion, and is designed for high school classes. References 
to seven texts are given under each topic. The number of 
study-guide items is gradually lessened after the twelfth 
lesson. It contains a supply of general outline maps which 
are placed at the end of the volume. 

The Elson workbook, as its name implies, is designed for 
a specific text. It constitutes quite a contribution to the 
text by furnishing more suggestions, exercises, and book 
lists. The authors hold that pages should not be cited, for 
the high school student should learn to find material for 
himself. 

Mr. Butcher’s manual follows Beard’s organization quite 
faithfully, although citations to seven other texts are given 
under each unit. The study-guide sections consist of com- 
pletion, identification, and construction exercises, The 
tests appear to be quite difficult and not always clear. It 
would seem that the distinction between study-guide ques- 
tions, which may justly be detailed and difficult, and test 
items, which should contain only material that the student 
can fairly be expected to remember, has not been suffi- 
ciently sharp. The introductory sections are well conceived 
and executed. 

The Perkins objective-test manual is another example of 
failure to differentiate between study-guide items and test 
items. As a study item the student may justly be asked 
(p. 56) the size of the British army at New York; in a test 
item such a question would seem to be unreasonable. How 
can any one be expected to know if the acreage of irrigated 
land increased twentyfold between 1880 and 1920? The 
author recognizes the study-guide function in his sugges- 
tions, but he also insists that the tests can be used as a 
basis for daily checking. It is doubtful if a helpful study- 
guide can at the same time be a fair test. The purposes 
differ and the procedures should differ. The reviewer 
knows one teacher who uses Prof, Perkins’s manual entirely 
as a study guide, and the students seem to profit by its use 
as such. 

The Rugg and Mendenhall workbook is interwoven with 
the text and could probably not be used to any advantage 
without it. There is a test on attitudes, which may be in- 
teresting and possibly helpful. The Roorbach and Leswing 
workbook contains vocabulary drills and an unusually large 
number of charts and tables. The Scheck and Orton work- 


book is attractive in appearance and neatly printed. It is 
based upon the New York State Course of Study, and can 
apparently be used with any elementary text which covers 
the period from the Fall of Rome to the discovery of 
America, 
Epoar B. Westey,. 
University of Minnesota, 


Mexico and Her Foreign Creditors. By Edgar Turlington. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1930. x, 449 pp. 
$6.00. 

Hlere Comes Pancho Villa. The Anecdotal History of a 
Genial Killer, By Louis Stevens. Frederick A, 
Stokes Company, New York, 1930, 309 pp. $2.50. 

Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico. By Charles 
5S. Braden. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C.,, 
1930. xv, 344 pp. $3.50. 

The first volume was prepared and published under the 
auspices of the Columbia University Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences, and is the first volume of a series 
dealing with Mexico in international finance and diplomacy. 
Its preparation was largely co-operative, and research ex- 
tended over a period of five years. The work is in reality 
a financial, political, and diplomatic history of Mexico in 
so far as the three phases are related, and it shows clearly 
the effects of international borrowing upon domestic politics 
and foreign relations. The author gained much useful 
experience concerning pecuniary claims in the State De- 
partment, and is well suited to handle the legal and diplo- 
matic treatment of the foreign loans of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. He has been assisted by a staff of experts, of 
whom Miss Georgia Baxter was one of the chief. The 
material for the study has been drawn from Government 
manuscript sources, from published sources both primary 
and secondary, and from private information. 

Not even a brief summary of the facts can do the book 
justice, but a listing of the chapter titles will show the 
nature and scope of the volume: I. The Mexican Debt as 
an International Problem; II. First Steps in Foreign 
Financing (1822-1825); III. A Generation of Financial 
Confusion (1826-1845); IV. “Confusion Worse Con- 
founded” (1846-1860); V. A European Interlude (1861- 
1867); VI. The Re-establishment of Mexican Credit (1867- 
1887); VII. Growth of the Foreign Debt (1888-1914); 
VIII. “A Via Crucis of Penury” (1915-1929); IX. The 
Foreign Debt in 1929, These nine chapters occupy 341 
pages. The remaining part of the volume is devoted to 
ten appendices and an index. The appendices consist 
largely of financial agreements to which Mexico has been 
a party. Two large folding charts in this section assist in 
clarifying and summarizing certain pertinent facts. A 
bibliography is lacking, but there are copious footnotes. 
The book cannot be considered light reading, and will 
certainly not have a wide appeal. But it is a sound and 
careful analysis and synthesis of Mexican finances during 
the past century, and it should make a standard work of 
reference. 

If the second volume had appeared ten years ago it would 
have had a wider sale. But even coming so long after 
Villa’s death it will still have an appeal, particularly for 
those who love romance and excitement in their reading. 
Whether the anecdotes here related are all true and 
whether this is good history is another question. But the 
reader will close the book with a good portrait of the great 
bandit in his mind and he will feel that he has acquired a 
good background picture of the age in which Villa lived. 
After all such information has its value in history teaching. 
In the future doubtless the legend of Pancho Villa will 
continue to grow, and some day another writer will take up 
the pen and produce another book of equal size composed 
of other anecdotes. How long this will continue is hard 
to predict; but such is the fate of popular heroes—their 
lives suffer from too much teiling. 

The author of the third volume has attempted and suc- 
ceeded in answering such queries as: what part has 
religion played in Mexican history; what really happened 
to religion during the period of conquest and settlement 
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by Spain; what became of the native religions; how was 
Christianity effected by the conquest; how was the native 
converted; to what extent was compulsion used as a means 
of conversion; what were the results of the conversion of 
the Indians; what institutions resulted and what charac- 
teristics do they have which are common to both of the 
original forms of religion. 

In answering these and other questions the author has 
used nine chapters, and has treated the religions of Spain 
and Mexico at the time of the conquest, the missionary 
activities of Cortés and his contemporaries, the character 
and methods of the early missionaries, the attitude of the 
natives toward Christianity, the development of a native 
church, and the permanent influence of the native religions 
upon Roman Catholicism. An “Essay on the Sources” is 
added as an appendix, and a working bibliography and a 
good index complete the volume. 

The book is not only a history, but is in a sense a 
source book as well, for it contains many quotations from 
early works, several of which have never before been 
translated into English. The work largely explains the 
cruelty of the conquistadores, for they are here shown as 
champions of both King and Church, and it is clearly 
pointed out that the conquest was in the nature of a 
religious crusade, occurring in an age of religious fanati- 
cism fired by the Inquisition. While the study is confined 
(except for the last chapter) to the sixteenth century and to 
the colony of New Spain, the author points out that the 
facts might generally be applied to the whole of Hispanic 
America in the same period. 

A. Curtis Wi1evus. 

George Washington University. 


The International Aspect of the Missionary Movement in 
China. By Chao-Kwang Wu, Ph.D. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1930. viii, 285 pp. 

For more than a century the Christian Missionary Move- 
ment in China has been one of the chief means of Western 


contact with that country. This form of contact, how- 
ever, has not always been of the most happy nature for 
all parties concerned. The volume under review is a 
study of the Missionary Movement as an international 
political problem for China. In view of the new order in 
that country, which has brought such profound changes 
in the status of this problem, the volume is timely and 
interesting. 

The author states that it is his purpose to treat “the 
international aspect of the movement in an objective man- 
ner.” It might be fitting at this point to say that Dr. Wu 
does not always maintain such a position, and easily be- 
trays his keen sympathy with the Nationalist Movement 
in China, and especially its policy toward the Christian 
Missionary Movement. 

Dr. Wu approaches his thesis by considering the legal 
rights of missionaries in China. He develops this point 
by giving attention to the general problem of the sovereign 
rights enjoyed by the modern state in controlling the per- 
son and property of aliens residing or sojourning within 
its territory. In this respect, the state is supreme. How- 
ever, the case of China presented a different situation, 
especially with relation to the Christian missionaries in 
that country. During the last century, in particular, China 
of the old Manchu dynasty was forced to surrender her 
sovereign powers by the numerous unequal treaties with 
their attendant doctrine of extra-territoriality. 

Not being the master of her own house in controlling 
the person and property of the missionaries residing in 
China, the Chinese Government was confronted with a 
difficult problem in the control and protection of these 
aliens. The Christian powers have had no uniform policy 
in the performing of these duties. Only the United States 
Government has had a really distinct policy. American 
missionaries are protected in China as other American citi- 
zens residing there. It does not accord them special pro- 
tection as the European nations have accorded to theirs. 
The Catholic missionaries in China, according to the writer, 
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have given the Chinese Government more concern than the 
Protestant missionaries in the matter of control and pro- 
tection. As early as the fifteenth century A. D. various 
Catholic _—— of Europe have asserted the special right 
to extend protection over all Catholic missions in China. 
Down through the centuries China has been made the un- 
fortunate third party to the controversies arising among 
the European powers over this matter. 

In Chapter III the author traces the various international 
complications that have confronted the Chinese Govern- 
ment as the result of popular upheavals against the Chris- 
tian missionary, which have often resulted in murder and 
destruction of mission property. Dr. Wu laments that 
the trouble is due to “the complexity and difficulty of con- 
trolling and protecting Christian missionaries in China” 
(page 125). He asserts further, though, that China was 
not under legal obligations to protect the foreign mis- 
sionaries, since she had been denied the general principles 
of state responsibility. Needless to state, however, the 
Christian a did not accept such a principle in deal- 
ing with the Chinese Government, and “no matter whether 
China was legally guilty or innocent in a given anti- 
missionary riot, she was obliged to repair the losses sus- 
tained by the missionaries and to pay indemnities for their 
deaths” (page 125). Numerous are the incidents recorded 
by the writer wherein China has been made to meet the 
demands made by the Christian powers as a consequence 
of the murder, and destruction of property, of their respec- 
tive missionaries. 

Dr. Wu shows that the payment of indemnities for the 
loss of life and property by the missionaries was only a 
part of the unhappy story. Pecuniary settlements were 
usually accompanied by forced apologies and disavowals 
incompatible with any nation’s sense of honor, dignity, 
and self-respect. If Serbia, in 1914, considered the terms 
of the Austrian ultimatum too severe and humiliating to 
its national pride to be accepted in toto, she immediately 
found many European nations approving and applauding 
her stand; however, on the other hand, during the last half 
of the nineteenth century China was repeatedly the victim 
of demands by the powers equally as humiliating as those 
imposed upon Serbia, and China had few friends to back 
her. 

In searching for an explanation of the cause of Chinese 
resentment against the Christian missionaries, we find nu- 
merous reasons for this state of affairs. Dr. Wu wishes 
to have it understood that this animosity “was not due to 
an odium theologicum.” Indeed, he asserts that the Chinese 
people are a tolerant race and “are broadminded enough 
to appreciate the valuable doctrines of all religions and are 
willing to absorb the good of all of them” (page 127). 

Dr. Wu prides himself in the fact that the relations 
between the early Christian missionaries and the Chinese 
were of the most cordial nature. It was only after the 
Christian powers commenced to demand greater and more 
extensive freedom of action for their missionaries that 
Chinese hatred was aroused. 

The general causes for trouble, as related by the author, 
are not new. They are practically the same as advanced 
in the past by American and English liberals. First and 
foremost, the Chinese look upon the Christian missionaries 
as agents of Western Imperialism. The average Chinese 
cannot differentiate between the two. Again, the mis- 
sionaries have repeatedly displayed an air of superiority 
and arrogance toward the native Chinese. Further, by 
virtue of extra-territoriality the missionaries have literally 
established an imperium in imperio. Numerous other 
causes enter into the author’s brief on the matter. 

Certainly the reader would not expect to find Dr. Wu 
sympathetic concerning the future of Christianity in his 
country. In summarizing the future possibilities of the 
Christian movement, he does not paint an encouraging 
picture. For example, he says, “although the missionary 
movement in China has existed for more than a century, 
there has been as yet little progress in evangelization. 
There are at present less than 3,000,000 Chinese nominally 
converted to Christianity. As compared with the whole 


population of the nation, the number of Chinese Christians 
is insignificant” (pages 239-240). Another striking point 
against the future of Christianity, in a reborn China, is 
the record of the Western nations with relation to China 
in the interest of the Christian movement in the past (page 
241). The Chinese will never forget that page of their 
nation’s past history. 

Dr. Wu’s volume is well written and reflects thorough 
scholarship in the subject treated. It is unfortunate that 
it should be marred to some degree by a spirit of prejudice 
and animus when dealing with the missionary movement. 
Notwithstanding this Chinese author’s justification of re- 
sentment against the Christian powers, that brought shame, 
suffering, and humiliation to his country’s pride, in dealing 
with the missionaries, it does not seem quite fair to regard 
them as instruments of unmitigated evil to China. Through- 
out the volume the author fails to acknowledge or to 
appreciate that the missionary has been an agent of good 
along with his various shortcomings. 

The volume contains an excellent bibliography. 

Lioyp W. Truman. 

Central High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Latin-American Relations with the League of Nations. By 
Warren H. Kelchner. World Peace Foundation, Bos- 
ton, 1930. 207 pp. 

Based “pegged on the documents of the League secre- 
tariate, this small volume presents the subject in its more 
formal and official aspects. Professor Kelchner, in thus 
staying by the documents, clearly shows that the results 
of a decade of work at Geneva have been meager so far 
as the Latin-American republics are concerned. Explana- 
tions for this are suggested: the tendency of the Latin- 
Americans to work en bloc within the League machinery; 
the general belief that the League is primarily a Euro- 
pean institution; disappointments suffered by some of the 
republics who had hoped to bring thorny questions before 
the Assembly; conflicts between the interests of some of 
the Republics, notably Peru and Chile. The author sug- 
gests, however, only as far as his official source-material 
will allow. He does not, for example, disclose the attitude 
of European leaders toward the tendency noted above of 
the Latin-American delegations to cling together. The 
section on the Latin-American Bureau (pages 147-162) 
shows better than perhaps any other part of the book the 
position of Latin-America vis-d-vis the League. 

When the author deals with the relationship between the 
League and the Pan-American Union he is somewhat 
“wishful.” Considering that Pan-Americanism as a_ pro- 
gram has not yet grappled with any dangerous and vital 
problem of the Americas and solved it successfully; and, 
further, that Pan-Americanism as an idea is the symbol of 
bitter controversy between opposing schools of thought in 
Latin-America, it is doubtful whether any converts can be 
won for the League by suggesting any approach to it 
through the Union. 

It is not clear why Mexico should be grouped with the 
“Caribbean republics.” On page 180 there is a slight 
mistake. The Chaco incident of December, 1928, took 
place on the 5th and not on the 6th. The Bolivians were 
not at the time “building” Fort Vanguardia; this outpost 
had been constructed in July. 

Given the character of the treatment, many interesting 
tangents are not followed through. Among them are: Why 
was Mexico not invited to join the League? What changes 
have occurred in the opinions of Latin-American writers 
concerning the League? What has been the effect of 
Article XXI of the Covenant? Professor Kelchner’s study 
is a clear factual introduction to these questions. 

Ernest GALarZa. 

New York City. 


The Development of the United States. By Nelson P. 
Mead. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1930. ix, 
636 pp. 

Writing contemporary history on the chronicle of events 
bordering on the present has a fascination which cannot be 
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gainsaid. ‘To recount the story of the years which led up 
to the twentieth century and the even more significant 
period which followed its coming is almost like writing 
one’s reminiscences and has the attraction of autobiog- 
raphy. Beard, Haworth, Lingley, Paxson, Muzzey, Shippee, 
Caldwell, and Schlesinger have given their account of the 
epoch since 1865 in single volumes devoted in whole or 
in great part to this phase, and now Mead joins their 
number. Each one of these authors, since Beard started 
the procession in his Contemporary American History in 
1914, has found the problems of proportion, arrangement, 
and selection more difficult in this period than they would 
have been were the years more remote. 

The problem of proportion changes from decade to 
decade, as more events crowd forward for inclusion. Pro- 
fessor Mead has chosen frankly to emphasize the events 
closest at hand; of his twenty-four chapters and 618 pages, 
he devotes ten chapters and 233 pages to the thirty-three 
years before the Spanish war and the remainder, or 63 
per cent. of the book, to the same length of time which 
has elapsed since that conflict. 

The problem of arrangement the author solves by the 
topical device. After discussing the problems connected 
with post-civil war reconstruction in two chapters, he writes 
chapters on “Westward Expansion,” “Industrial Develop- 
ment,” “ILabor Movement,” “Politics,’ “Finance,” “Election 
of 1896,” “Social and Cultural Conditions,” and “Foreign 
Relations” in the above order, carrying each down to the 
years 1896-1900. Two chapters follow on our imperialistic 
début; three on politics, 1901-1929 (comprising about one- 
sixth of the book); single chapters on industry, labor, and 
finance; four on our foreign relations through the post- 
world war treaty and debt struggles, and the book is con- 
cluded with two chapters, “Social Conditions, 1900-1929” 
and “Facing the Future.” 

By the above description it can be seen that Professor 
Mead has solved the problem of selection by choosing to 


describe the significant economic, political, and social ten- 


dencies of the age arranged in separate categories. Each 
of these categories has been developed independently with- 
out much attempt to provide a synthesis or to describe 


the evolution of our later life story. These tasks the 
author has left to those who come later, and who, from a 
more distant viewpoint, can see with clearer vision what 
today seems so near at hand and so complex. 

The story thus planned is recited in clear and simple 
terms. The long political accounts are relieved by interest- 
ing anecdote, the discussions of economic and social condi- 
tions are not burdened by an overabundance of statistics, 
and are made apt and significant by quotations from 
prominent commentators of the day. Judgments on con- 
troversial questions are generally sound, although it is to 
be doubted whether the account of our entrance into the 
world war considers all the important factors involved. 
The analysis of post-world war conditions is evidently 
carefully phrased, and leaves the reader as it should with 
some doubts as to the present health of American institu- 
tions. This book will make a very serviceable text for 
class discussion work or collateral reading. 


Roy F. Nicnots. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Homes of the Cavaliers. By Katherine Scarborough. The 
—_ Company, New York, 1930. xiii, 392 pp. 
5.00. 
In these entertaining sketches of tidewater Maryland, 
old house in the southern counties of St. Mary’s, Charles, 
and Calvert, northward along the Western Shore and 
southward on the Eastern Shore, are described fully and 
carefully. Their architectural history is carefully traced 
and illustrated with a hundred or more excellent photo- 
graphs of interior and exterior views of the places de- 
scribed, while fragments of family history and the tradi- 
tions of old estates supply touches of human interest in a 
treatment frankly popular and not without charm. 


The third edition gives up-to-date references to 
all recent textbooks; the outlines have been 
revised and expanded ; and, most valuable of all, 
sets of comprehensive test questions have been 
added to each topic. The new edition contains 
one-fifth more pages than the old one. 


WORK-BOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE 


for 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By RAYMOND R. AMMARELL 
New edition, revised and much enlarged 


Price: Fifty cents a copy 


The Workbook contains outlines of seventeen 
major preblems of American life; references to 
textbooks and to other readings for special 
projects ; statistical tables and cross-ruled paper 
for making graphs; spaces for notes; outline 
maps where needed; and test questions for the 
seventeen topics. 


1021 FILBERT STREET 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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While the author has read a great deal of Maryland 
lore, as she states in the foreword, the range of her studies 
has been narrow, and no attempt has been made to present 
a work which conforms to the strict requirements of 
historical writing. Despite the persistence of the tradition 
about the “Cavaliers” of Maryland and Virginia, the title 
of this book and the publisher’s statement concerning 
manorial life in Maryland are misleading, ignoring, as they 
do, the fact that small farms were numerous and that the 
ordinary freehold was the most common mode of granting 
land. The picture of society of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Maryland is constructed from its most glamorous 
sources, disregarding the realism of many primary sources 
and secondary accounts. The mere establishment before 
1675 of about sixty manors containing 1,000 acres or more, 
in each of which the grantee was allowed to hold court- 
baron and court-leet, with fines and profits, and to possess 
unrestricted privileges of hunting game, did not necessarily 
produce a “glamorous” and “idyllic” mode of living among 
landholders in a primeval country. Stray bits of wealth 
and of fine worldly goods recorded in wills constitute in- 
sufficient evidence upon which to reconstruct a luxurious 
society devoted to pleasure. In his careful study, Maryland 
as a Proprietary Province, Mereness speaks of the “insuffi- 
cient social intercourse,” and his remark that “the seven- 
teenth century was, however, not entirely destitute of the 
conditions that make for social development” (pages 104, 
131) is a conservative statement of the conditions attend- 
ing the gradual development of the early years of the 
colony. The account of the killing of Christopher Rousby, 
royal collector, and the subsequent trial of George Talbot, 
cousin of the proprietor (pages 22-23), will serve as a 
good example of a specific incident treated without evidence 
of the careful use of available sources. The resultant 
narrative lacks clarity and completeness and deviates 
widely from the accounts given in Mereness, and in the 
scholarly Maryland, by William H. Browne, which are in 
agreement. References are made (page 66) to the Lords 
Baltimore as if the various proprietors bearing that title 
had established residences in the colony. The third Lord 
Baltimore, Charles Calvert, who remained in Maryland 
nearly twenty-three years, and Charles Calvert, fifth Lord 
Baltimore, who visited the province in 1732-1733, were the 
only proprietors who came to Maryland. 

Similar slips may be noted in allusions to national figures. 
Cosmopolitan John Quincy Adams might have smiled at 
his characterization as “the Massachusetts patriot” (page 
110), and might have expressed his pleasure that notwith- 
standing certain doubts of Abigail Adams as to the wisdom 
of his choice he had been able to negotiate in London a 
closer alliance with the house of Johnson than is intimated 
by the scant statement that he was numbered among the 
acquaintances of Governor Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
The volume lacks an index, bibliographical references or 
citations, and even a table of contents. 

In spite of its limitations, Homes of the Cavaliers has 
decided interest and value. It contains source-materials 
of a most valuable kind, the gathering of which has en- 
tailed much labor. It is evident that the author has visited 
the places of which she writes, that she has an intelligent 
understanding of the domestic architecture of the periods 
treated, and is keenly attuned to the appeal of old estates. 
Her observations are detailed, exact, carefully recorded. 
No item of hand-hewed joist, wooden joining-pin, hand- 
wrought nail escapes her attention. The descriptions and 
the photographs of homes, modest and pretentious, con- 
stitute a record which will grow more priceless to the his- 
torian and the lover of colonial Americana with passing 
years. The value of the careful description of seventeenth- 
century Dower House contained in the volume was made 
more apparent by the burning of the famous old building 
on February 2d, a few months after the publishing of the 
book. And the fine old Stemmers Run (not Stemmer) 
house has been moved “brick by brick” from its incon- 
gruous setting east of Baltimore to be rebuilt in an aris- 
tocratic suburb of the city. 


For some readers, the most appealing aspect of the book 
will be its capture of the characteristic Maryland flavor. 
Quaint names of farm and field, “Hard Bargain,” “Peace 
and Plenty,” “The End of Strife,” red cedars marked with 
age, steep roof and dormer windows, walls of stone or 
brick covered with the close roots of English ivy, whose 
acrid odor protests at the disturbing hand, purple wistaria 
swinging indolently from slender tendrils, boxwood circle 
—front or back, snowball bush and shrubs, the burning 
dusty path of June to the strawberry patch and garden, 
the scent of locust blossoms, drenched with rain, are here 
evoked to play their part in common with hogshead, tun, 
plantation-wharf, and bill of lading. 

It is a book, after all, to turn one’s thoughts to travel- 
ing, to inspire one to search for time-tables of Bay and 
River trips, to think perchance with Henry Adams of the 
“squandered beauty” of “the Potomac and its tributaries,” 
and “the intermixture of delicate grace and passionate 
depravity that marked the Maryland May.” 

Outve Moore. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Brigham Young. By Susa Young Gates. The Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1930. 338 pp. 

Mrs. Gates, the author of this volume, is a daughter of 
Brigham Young, the Mormon leader, and consequently the 
book is a laudatory story of her father’s career. 

Beginning life as a poor boy on Massachusetts and 
Vermont farms, Brigham, the ninth child, made his first 
step upward as a carpenter’s apprentice. The father had 
been a soldier under General Washington, but there was 
little he could give his children. At sixteen Brigham was 
a full-fledged carpenter and painter. At twenty-two he 
had joined the Methodist church. Brigham was a tall, 
handsome, magnetic youth, and he was soon married to 
Miriam Angeline Works, a gentle blonde, who in two years 
became a permanent invalid. 

Forty miles away from the little Methodist church Joseph 
Smith, the prophet, was making converts into Latter Day 
Saints with his Gold Bible. In 1832 Brigham heard Joseph 
and was baptized into the Mormon church at Mendon, New 
York. Brigham then converted all his father’s family and 
his dying wife to the Mormon church. Then fleeing from 
persecution, the converts all moved to Kirtland, Ohio. 

In Ohio, too, the inhabitants were blood-thirsty in their 
persecution of the emigrating Mormons. Brigham, now a 
widower, married Mary Ann Angell, a Baptist, and with 
his new family moved on to Missouri. Here again the 
Saints were persecuted, partly because of their anti-slavery 
doctrines. Joseph Smith, the prophet, was tarred and 
feathered, and condemned to death, but his jailer let him 
escape. 

In 1839 Brigham Young, now the Prophet’s viceroy, 
traveled through Europe and won in one year 9,000 con- 
verts, and circulated thousands of copies of the “Book 
of Mormon.” He returned with many of his convert- 
emigrants to Utah for final settlement. 

Here, as his daughter points out, he was by God's 
guidance the interpreter of Smith’s doctrine, as well as 
acting as the Government’s Indian Agent in Utah. He 
saw that the land in Utah needed only irrigation to be 
made fertile, and he was the first of the Western leaders 
to preach and teach to settlers and to the Government the 
value of irrigated lands. From one success to another in 
the building up of Utah he progressed. 

When in 1877 he came at fourscore to die, he was sur- 
rounded by his wives and children, and friends and fol- 
lowers, who looked upon him almost as a divinity. His 
funeral in his Great Tabernacle was like that of a royal 
prince sung to his rest by a choir of two hundred voices. 

The volume is interesting, but contains nothing that was 
not already known. 

Saran A, WALLAcr. 

Washington, D. C. 
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California. 


Carey of Northwestern University. 


305 UNIVERSITY HALL 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THE SUMMER SESSION ON THE SHORE OF 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 15, 1931 


The Department of History announces the following courses: 


General History of Europe, and European Culture in Modern Times; two courses offered by 
Professor Gilbert G. Benjamin, Professor of European History at the University of Southern 


History of the United States, 1760 to 1830, and Problems of the Reconstruction Period; two 
courses offered by Professor St. George L. Sioussat of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Spain and Ilispanic America, and Seminar in Hispanic American History; two courses 
offered by Professor Kathryn Abbey of Florida State College for Women. 


The Intellectual Development of Europe, and Historiography; two courses offered by Pro- 
fessor Ernest Lauer of Northwestern University. 


General English History, and Roman History; two courses offered by Mr. Raymond G. 


For Bulletin, write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Isabella of Spain, the Last Crusader. By William Thomas 
Walsh. Robert M. McBride & Company, New York, 
1930. xix, 515 pp. 

Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America, A. D, 1003, 
ward F. Gray. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1930. xxxii, 188 pp. 

Lafitte the Pirate. By Lyle Saxon. 
pany, N. Y., 1930. 

These three biographies of wide interest to students of 
Hispanic American history appeared within a few months 
of each other. Each in itself is a careful study, and in 
some respects definitive. 

The author of the first volume aims to show—and suc- 
ceeds better than any other biographer—the real Isabel of 
Castilla as she was seen by her contemporaries. But to do 
this he has felt it necessary to defend the activities of the 
Inquisition and to excuse the executions of Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Protestants. In some instances, in fact, he 
apparently takes sides in the issues and allows his en- 
thusiasm, and even his prejudice, to get the better of his 
historical objectiveness. It is true that some views are 
confined to footnotes, yet the attitude diminishes the dig- 
nity of the work. In all other respects, however, the study 
is scholarly and most interestingly written. 

The story of Isabel is a dramatic one, and no oppor- 
tunity has been missed to paint a compelling picture, al- 
though at times the stage is so overcrowded with actors 
that the heroine is lost to view. Nevertheless, she is seen 
as a religious crusader stamping out all forms of heresy, 
championing the Inquisition, remaining always devout, 
moral, upright, incorruptible, patient, tender-hearted, de- 
termined, stubborn, level-headed, ambitious, a good wife 
and mother. She dominated her husband, her friends, and 
her age. 

The volume is admirably illustrated. The index is help- 
ful but brief, and the bibliography is noticeably one-sided, 
several works of importance having been omitted. The ac- 
centing of Spanish words is erratic and inconsistent. Yet 
these things will be quickly forgotten by one who finds 


By Ed- 


The Century Com- 


himself immersed in this vivid portrayal of the friend of 
Columbus. 

The second volume, dedicated to Their Majesties the 
King and Queen of Norway, commences with an introduc- 
tion of characters and places in a very helpful dramatis 
persone. This is followed by an “approximate” chronology 
of events in early Norwegian expansion and by a table of 
genealogies of Vinland explorers. While the chegha titles 
do not indicate it, the whole work constitutes an interest- 
ing exercise in historical criticism: Chapter I is entitled 
“The History of the Vinland Voyages,’ Chapter II the 
“Translations of the Vinland Sagas,’ Chapter III “The 
Geography of Vinland,” Chapter IV “Vinland Since the 
Eleventh Century,” and Chapter V “The Vinland Voyages 
in Modern Setting.” The book closes with an appendix 
which concerns the Runic inscriptions found in Vinland, 
and a_ bibliographical —— on Vinland voyages. An 
index of eight pages is helpful. The volume on the whole 
is typographically artistic, though it is not entirely free 
from errors, important ones being found in the page refer- 
ences to the first two maps in the list of illustrations. 

The author feels that he has solved in this work the 
“riddle of nine centuries,” as he calls it. To his own satis- 
faction he has proven that Vinland the Good is the coun- 
try “extending southwestwards from the north end of Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, to about Block Island, with outlying 
islands.” A map of this region is given on page 74, and 
should be studied carefully before reading the book. While 
the work aims to prove where the Norsemen—(or Iceland- 
ers, as they are called here)—landed, it also furnishes a 
concise summary of the history of their voyages to Vin- 
land which is based upon three manuscript sources still 
extant. This study cannot be classed as a popular treatise, 
but for those who like puzzle solving od who enjoy the 
subtleties of historical criticism, the book will be found 
most interesting. 

The third volume in format is by far the most artistic of 
the three volumes here reviewed, and its illustrations sur- 
pass those found in most biographies of this nature. More- 
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over, it is as interesting as it is artistic, and will be read 
with great delight and benefit by those who take the time 
and are interested in old New Orleans and the Gulf. 

Much has been written about the Lafitte brothers, and 
particularly about Jean Lafitte, the chief character in this 
work, He has been pictured as a rogue, a murderer, a 
slave trader, a smuggler, a privateer, a pirate, a spy, a 
blackguard, a patriot, and a hero. He and his brother, 
Pierre, were both self-made men. ‘They came to Louisiana 
early in the nineteenth century and opened a blacksmith 
shop in New Orleans at a time when it was possible for 
men of such occupation to enter society. They mingled 
with the best and the worst elements of this frontier town, 
and amassed wealth from questionable sources. A price 
was set upon the head of Jean, but after his assistance to 
General Jackson at the battle of New Orleans, he became a 
local, if not a national hero. Yet he could never remain 
long in an unexciting environment, and he returned to his 
piratical avocation in the waters of the Gulf. Such a man 
Mr. Saxon has depicted through his loves and his hates 
and in all the glamor of his age. The book is compiled 
largely from documentary sources, and is worthy of a wide 
audience in both public and academic circles. 

A, Curtis Witeus. 
George Washington University. 


Book Notes 


The Bookman’s Manual, “A Guide to Literature,’ had 
its modest beginnings as a course of lectures on book- 
selling in a Philadelphia evening high school, but attracted 
so much attention outside as well as inside the vocation 
of book-selling that it appeared serially in The Publishers’ 
Weekly and soon afterward in its first incarnation as a 
book (1921). A second edition, revised and entirely reset, 
was published several years later and reviewed in Tue 
Hisroricat. Ourtook, November, 1926. Now a third edi- 
tion, carefully revised, enlarged, and fully reset, is avail- 
able. The same general plan is followed, the authors and 
titles being classified by subjects and sometimes by coun- 
tries or periods, in 41 chapters, of which 27 are devoted to 
literature in the usual sense—poetry, drama, fiction, essays, 
ete., while five go to history, and single chapters to biog- 
raphy, autobiography, and journals, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, philosophy, art, music, and travel. A new and 
useful chapter of 14 pages on bibliographies has been 
added. One may turn to an author’s name; e. g., John 
Fiske, Gamaliel Bradford, H. L. Mencken, or Anatole 
France, and find a list of his works in chronological order, 
with full bibliographical detail and a brief comment on 
the general nature of his writings and his influence. A 
valuable new feature of this edition is the listing of book 
prices, as suggested in the review of the second edition in 
Tue Hisroricart Ovrtoox. 

In the main, good judgment and care have been used, 
but inevitably such a group as History shows the effects 
of preparation by non-specialists. Remembering the pri- 
mary purpose of the Manual, the fair critic will not expect 
the choice of titles to represent solely or chiefly historical 
importance, nor the annotations to represent very searching 
criticism, but he might reasonably ask that the comments 
would, for example, indicate that older classics like Green’s 
Short History need to be supplemented by more recent 
studies, and that certain works are co-operative and not 
done by one person (the editor). Notes should not be 
omitted for such important and extended series as The 
History of American Life and The Pageant of America, 
when they are freely included for much smaller undertak- 
ings, nor should the names of all collaborating editors and 
authors be suppressed. The Andrews, Gambrill, and Tall 
Bibliography of History (page 512) has been a long time 
out of print. Certainly it should have been possible to 
avoid such howlers as the assertion that Fiske is the great 
authority on the American Revolution (page 512), that 
H. G. Wells has “revolutionized the writing of History” 
(page 514), and that Schlesinger’s New Viewpoints in 
American History “marked the turning-point in our new 
methods of writing history in a return to original sources.” 


In the chapter on historical series some volumes of special 
interest and value remain unmentioned apart from a series 
title, while one series of school textbooks, partly obsolete 
and of no interest to the general public, are included. Some 
fields have been excluded, for no better reason, apparently, 
than to keep the volume within moderate compass. Among 
these are education, law, economics, sociology, business, 
invention and technology, and science. Within its scope, 
and despite some slips, The Bookman’s Manual is decidedly 
useful for reference and entertaining for browsing by any 
lover of books (R. R. Bowker Co., New York. 635 pp. 
$4.00) —J. M. G. 


Readings in Public Opinion, Its Formation and Control, 
edited by W. Brooke Graves, makes available in convenient 
form a varied body of material highly useful for certain 
courses in college or high school, and for teachers of the 
social sciences, Problems connected with the formation 
and influence of public opinion are of fundamental im- 
portance in civic education, and probably would receive 
much more attention than they do if suitable materials 
for study were available. Professor Graves’ book is the 
first to bring together such a collection of readings, and, 
fortunately, he includes much that is of value and _ pre- 
sents it conveniently with bibliographical notes, review 
questions, and topics for research or discussion. How 
public opinion is formed and its relation to such influences 
as the press, organized religion, the theatre, the school, 
literature, art, music, the radio; the rdle of such private 
organizations as chambers of commerce, labor unions, civic 
associations, and racial groups; the relation of govern- 
ment to public opinion, the appeal of the demagogue, 
freedom of speech, censorship, administration of justice, 
public opinion in international relations (including war 
times) are all given a chapter or more. Unfortunately, 
the technique of propaganda is not allotted a section for 
specific treatment. ‘The material includes extracts from 
official documents, and from such varied authors as Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard, Dr. A. A. Brill, E. A. Ross, 
Sigmund Freud, A. N. Holcombe, J. B. Watson, Z. Chafee, 
Jr., Cardinal Hayes, Norman Angell, Ernest Barker, Wil- 
liam Green, Bruce Barton, James Bryce, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Parker T. Moon, and Brand Whitlock. There are 
indexes of authors and of subjects (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1928. 1,281 pp. $6.00). 


A series of nine articles on The Press Today, by Oswald 
Garrison Villard, which ran in the Nation in 1930, has 
been reprinted in a convenient pamphlet (The Nation, New 
York, 96 pp. 75 cents). ‘The Associated Press, the United 
Press, the Chain Daily, standardizing the daily are among 
the subjects included. ‘The author is an authority on the 
subject and his articles will be useful even to those who 
dislike his liberal views. 


Volume I of the Bibliografia Biogrdfica Mexicana, by 
Juan B. Iguiniz (Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exte- 
riores, 1930. xi, 546 pp.), continues the series Monograftas 
Bibliografias Mewicanas being published under the auspices 
of the Government. The volume is divided into two parts, 
the first listing the works containing documentary and 
secondary material on the lives of prominent public men 
since colonial times, by author; the second being an alpha- 
betical index by subject. The emphasis is largely on the 
period before 1920, practically no material of importance 
on the leading figures of the revolution being presented. 
The work makes no pretense of exhaustiveness; neverthe- 
less, one wonders why such an important and interesting 
work as La elevaciin y caida de Porfirio Diaz, by L.dpez 
Portillo y Rojas, is omitted. Possibly a second volume 
will gather together the sources for the biographies of 
the men prominent in Mexican life since 1911. This volume 
should be useful for investigation in the literary history 
of the country.—F. G. 


A French edition of Harry Elmer Barnes’ Genesis of the 
Laurent (Marcel 
Georges Demartial, 


World War has been translated by I.. 
Riviere, Paris, 1931. xxiv, 555 pp.). 
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who writes the foreword, seeks to assuage the feelings of 
his compatriots by the statement, “Nous profiterons de cette 
occasion pour repeter, de la facon la plus energique, que 
nos critiques severes, des hommes d’Etat et des diplomates 
francais et russes de 1914 ne sont en rien motivees ol 
quelque sentiment anti-francais.” That such a book 

been published in French points to the possible future 
revision of article 241 of the Treaty of Versailles.—H. B. M. 


Martin Macl.aughlin’s Newest Europe (Longmans, Green 
and Company, London and New York, 1931. 214 pp.) 
might well bear the subtitle, “What every intelligent lay- 
man should know about post-War Europe.” It depicts, 
in most entertaining fashion, the fundamental political, 
economic, and social bases of present-day life in all the 
countries of Europe save Scandinavia, Holland, Portugal, 
and Turkey. A particularly praiseworthy feature is the 
inclusion of short biographical sketches of most of the 
leading personalities involved. There also are some shrewd 
and interesting characterizations of national groups. There 
is nothing, in brief compass, superior to Newest Europe 
as a general guide to that continent as the Great War left it. 


Early Days in East Africa, by the late Sir Frederick 
Jackson (Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1930. 
399 pp.), is a delightful chronicle of oar and ex- 
ploration in the Dark Continent. Sir Frederick’s reputa- 
tion as a sportsman, hunter, naturalist, student of native 
customs, and colonial administrator was world-wide, and 
now this volume will serve admirably to keep green thr 
memory of “The Whitest Gentleman who ever crossed the 
shores of Africa.” Adventure, humor, instruction, and a 
mellow philosophical slant crowd every chapter in the book. 
Early Days in East Africa deserves a wide popularity. 


Books on History and Government 
published in the United States 
from Feb. 28, to Mar. 28, 1931 


Lisrep By Cuaries A, Coutoms, Px.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Burton, C. M., and others, editors. History of Wayne 
County [ Michigan] and the City of Detroit. 5 vols. 
Chicago: S. J. Clark Pub. Co. $65.00. 

Croffut, William A. An American procession, 1855-1914. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 329 pp. $3.00. 

Derrick, Samuel M. Centennial history of South Carolina 
Railroad. Columbia, S. C.: State Co. 335 pp. $5.00. 

Schmalhausen, Samuel D., editor. Behold America. N. Y.: 
Farrar and Rinehart. 767 pp. $5.00. 

Simpson, Sir George. Narrative of a voyage to California 
ports in 1841-42; edited by T. C. Russell. San Fran- 
cisco: T. C. Russell, 1734 19th Ave. 264 pp. $15.00. 

Taussig, Frank W. The tariff history of the United States. 
8th edition, including a consideration of the tariff of 
1930. N. Y.: Putnam. 548 pp. $3.00. 

Wayland, John W . editor. Virginia Valley records....his- 
torical materials of Rockingham Co., Virginia, etc. 
Strasburg, Va.: Shenandoah Pub. House. 492 pp- 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Baur, Paul V. C., and Rostovtzev, M. I., editors. The 
excavations at Dura Europos, Oct., ’28—April, °29. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 297 pp. $3.00. 

Cambridge ancient history (The). Volume of powell IIT, 
for vols. 7 and 8 of Cambridige Ancient History. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 209 pp. $3.7! 

Grousset, René. The civilizations of the East; Vol. I, The 
Near and Middle East. 404 pp. $7.50. 

Guy, P. L. O. New light from Armageddon [report on 
excavations at Megiddo]. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 78 pp. $1.00. 

Robinson, David M. Excavations at Olynthus; pt. 3, The 
coins found at Olynthus. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 
129 pp. $10.00. 


Shear, Theodore L. Corinth; Vol. 5, The Roman villa. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 39 pp. $10.00. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Collingwood, R. G. The archeology of Roman Britain. 
N. Y.: Dial Press. 293 pp. $6.00. 

Gretton, R. H. A modern history of the ea people, 
1880-1922. N. Y.: Dial Press. 1185 

Home, Gordon C, A history of London. Y.: and 
Smith. 127 pp- (2 P bibl.). 60 cents. 
Pankhurst, Estel ‘he suffragette movement [in Eng- 
land]. N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 643 pp. $7.50. 
Whiting, C. E. Studies in English Puritanism from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1688. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 600 pp. (7 p. bibl.). $7.50. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Armand, René. The Second Republic and Napoleon IIT. 
N. Y.: Putnam. 442 pp. $4.50, 

Cole, William. Journal of my journey to Paris in the year 
1765. N. Y.: Richard R. Smith. 442 

Crawley, C. W.: The question of Greek ili 1821- 
1833. N. Y.: Macmillan. 281 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Evennette, H. Autram. The Cardinal of Lorraine and the 
Council of Trent; a study in the counter-reformation. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 553 pp. (11 p. bibl.). $8.50. 

Mitchell, Lt.-Col. W. A. Outlines of the world’s military 
cae Wash., D. C.: Natl. Service Pub. Co, 1759 pp. 

.00. 

Mowat, Robert B. The Concert of Europe [1871-1914]. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 379 pp. $5.00. 
Mowat, Robert B. Europe in the age of Napoleon. N. Y.: 
Cape and Smith. 121 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 60 cents. 
Walsh, Edmund A. The last stand; an interpretation of 
the Soviet Five-year plan. Boston: Little, Brown. 359 
pp. $3.00. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Crane, John O. The Little Entente. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
239 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $2.50. 

D’Abernon, Edgar V., viscount. Dawes to Locarno, 1924- 
hope Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 326 pp. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Lamb, Harold. The Crusades; The flame of Islam, [The 
Second yong Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran. (5 bibl.). $4.00. 

Macartney, Carli he Magyars in the ninth century. 
N. Y:: Macmillan. 241 p- $6.00. 

Ross, Edward D. Islam. N. Y.: Cape and Smith. 127 pp. 
60 cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Delafosse, Maurice. The Negroes of Africa; history and 
culture. Wash., D. C.: Associated Publishers. pp- 
$3.15. 

Dennis, William J. Tacna —— Arica. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. 350 p 4 

Faulkner, Harold U. e sea for social justice, 1898- 
1914. N. Y.: Macmillan. 407 pp. (36 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Kennedy, Malcolm D. The changing fabric of Japan. 
N. Y.: Richard R. Smith. 289 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Kirkpatrick, Frederick A. A history of the Argentine 

epublic. N. Y.: Macmillan. 282 pp. $5.00, 

Markham, Sydney F. A history of socialism. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 336 pp. $2.75. 

Wilhelm, Richard. Confucius and Confucianism. N. Y.: 
Harcourt. 191 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $1.75. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Bradford, Gamaliel. The quick and the dead. [ Biographi- 
cal studies of Roosevelt, Wilson, Edison, Ford, Lenin. 
Mussolini, Coolidge.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 292 


pp. $3.50. 

Coffin, Robert P. T. The Dukes of Buckingham. N. Y.: 
Brentano’s. 375 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $8.75. 

Laut, Agnes C. Cadillac. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
298 pp. $3.75. 

Gwynn, Denis R. Traitor or patriot; the life and death 
of Roger Casement. N. Y.: Cape and Smith. 444 pp. 
$3.50. 
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Robinson, Henry M. 
Spanish Conquest. 

Stoddard, Theodore L. 
Richard Croker. 
(6 p. bibl.). 

Foch, Ferdinand. 


Stout Cortez; a biography of the 
N. Y.: Century Co. 347 pp. $4.00. 

Master of Manhattan; the life of 
N, Y.: Longmans, Green. 286 pp. 
$3.50. 


The memoirs of Marshal Foch. Garden 


City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 580 PP. $5.00. 
Audisio, Gabriel. Harun al-Rashid, Caliph of Bagdad. 
N. Y.: McBride. 250 pp. $3.50. 
Frankfurter, Felix, editor. Mr. Justice Holmes. N. Y.: 
Coward-McCann. 249 pp. $2.50, 


Charnley, Mitchell V. The boys’ life of Herbert Hoover. 
N. Y.: Harper. 280 pp. $2.00. 

Johnson, Allen, and Malone, D., editors. Dictionary of 
American Biography, Vol. 6. Echols-Fraser. N. Y.: 
Scribner. 613 pp. 

Polzer-Hoditz und Wolframitz, Ludwig ritter von. The 
Emperor Karl. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 482 pp. 
$5.00. 


Lockridge, Ross F. LaSalle. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co. 328 pp. $1.40. 

Boyd, Thomas. L.ight-horse Harry Lee. 
359 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Chapman, Mrs. Maristan. Imperial brother; the life of the 
Duc de Morny. N. Y.: Viking Press. 418 pp. $3.50. 

Wortham, H. E. Mustapha Kemal of Turkey. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 258 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $2.50. 

Poincaré, Raymond. The memoirs of Raymond Poincaré, 
1915. Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday, Doran. 354 pp. 
$5.00. 

Tilby, A. Wyatt. Lord John Russell. N. Y.: Richard R. 
Smith. 301 pp. $5.00. 

Holland, Rupert S. Mad Anthony; the story of Anthony 
Wayne. N. Y.: Century Co. 259 pp. $2.00. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

mae Harold J. Politics. Phila.: Lippincott. 160 pp. 

1.00. 

Magruder, F. A., and Harvey, L. G. 
ment. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 211 pp. $1.00. 
Mower, Edmund C. International government. Boston: 

Heath. 755 pp. $5.00. 


N. Y.: Scribner. 


Our nation’s govern- 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Stock 
MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 

The Future of Man in the Light of His Past. A. V. Kid- 
der, W. F. Osburn, and E. M. East (Scientific Monthly, 
April). From the viewpoint of an archeologist, a 
sociologist, and a geneticist. 

Diet in History. T. R. Glover (Queen’s Quarterly, Winter). 

Recent Books on Colurnbus. H. P. Biggar (Canadian His- 
torical Review, March). Review article. 

The Business Man and Economic Systems. N. S. B. Gras 
— of Economic and Business History, Febru- 
ary). 

Church and State in France. (Round Table, March.) 
The Huguenot Policy of Louis XIV and Pope Innocent XI. 
Louis O’Brien (Catholic Historical Review, April). 
An Irish Regiment in the Service of France. C. W. Cum- 

mins (Irish Monthly, March). 

Napoleon and Pius VII: an Unrecorded Chapter. 
White (Blackwood’s, March). 

Making the Revolutionary Calendar. G. G. 
(American Historical Review, April). 

The National-Socialist Movement in Germany. 
Smith (Contemporary, March). 

Radical Forces in Germany. Erich Koch-Weser (Foreign 
Affairs, April). 

The Rise and Fall of the Stinnes Combine. Mildred L. 
Hartsough (Journal of Economic and Business His- 
tory, February). 

China under the Nationalists. C. K. Young (Contemporary, 
March). 
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June, July, August, and September, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
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County of Philadelphia, 

State of Pennsylvania, 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 
AN INTERESTING HISTORY WORKBOOK 


Illustrated Workbooks 


For the Grades and Junior High School 


Prepared by CHARLES A. COULOMB, Ph.D. 
District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


These Workbooks are designed upon a novel principle and aim to give something really 
interesting for sixth to eighth grade pupils to do in American history. They supplement 
existing textbooks by placing in the pupils’ hands various kinds of historical materials to 
be studied and enjoyed. Each of the Illustrated Workbook contains: 

A topical outline of subject matter ; 

Forty-five large size interesting pictures selected for their historical and pedagogical 
value for grade students; 

Brief extracts from contemporary writers, presenting fresh and lively accounts of 
historical happenings ; 

Fifteen outline maps to be filled in by the pupil; 

Suggestions of “things to do” for the individual student and the class in connection 
with the study of each period of history ; 

References to interesting historical and biographical works, and to the common text- 


books in use in grades six to eight. 
‘Now ‘Ready 
United States History, Book One 


(Discovery, exploration, settlement, the colonies and the nation to 1829) 
United States History, Book Two 
(The nation 1829-1930) 
READY JUNE Ist: European Background 
Price: 44 cents each, carriage additional 


Free samples of the Illustrated Workbooks will be sent to junior high school principals 
and teachers of history. 


Boston Massacre Mandan Indian Village 
Taken from Coulomb’s Illustrated Workbooks (much reduced in size) 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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The Religions of China. N. N. Sen-Gupta (Modern Re- 
view, February). 

Pan-Americanism, Its Origin and Development. A. C. 
Wilgus (Cavalry Journal and Infantry Journal, April). 

Nine Men Who “Discovered” America. Roger Pocock 
(Cornhill Magazine, March). 

The “Right of Revolution” in Latin-America. 
(Current History, April). 

Modern Governments in Graphic Form. E. D. Graper and 
J. C. Charlesworth (Scholastic, April 4th). 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

Hundred Years’ War for Legal Reform in England. E. R. 
Sunderland (Consensus, March). 

Arminianism and Its Influence upon England. 
(Bibliotheca Sacra, April). 

A Mercantilist Episode. R. H. George (Journal of Eco- 
nomic and Business History, February). The mo- 
nopoly of making white paper for writing and printing. 

Horace Walpole, Early American. Emily S. Whiteley 
(Virginia Quarterly Review, April). 

The Plight of History in Scotland. R. L. Mackie (Scots 
Magazine, March). 

Scottish Battles of King Arthur. George Eyre-Todd (Scots 
Magazine, March). 

Early Irish Church History as a Field for Research by 
American Students. J. F. Kenney (Catholic Historical 
Review, April). 

The Periodical History of Upper Canada. 
(Canadian Historical Review, March). 

Canada and the Problems of the World’s Population and 
Migration Movements. A. R. M. Lower (Canadian 
Historical Review, March). Review article. 

Sir John Rose and the Informal Beginnings of the Canadian 
High Commissionership. M. H. Long (Canadian His- 
torical Review, March). 

The Famine Immigration to Canada, 1847. 
(American Historical Review, April). 

Through the Sepoy Mutiny and the Siege of Delhi (con- 
cluded). Harriet C. Tytler (Chambers’ Journal, 
March). 

Fifty Years of Indo-British Trade, 1875-1925. 
(Modern Review, February). 

The Palestine Situation Restated. Felix Frankfurter (lor- 
eign Affairs, April). 


J. F. Rippy 


J. L. Neve 


W. S. Wallace 


Gilbert Tucker 


s. Bose 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Boston Meeting of the American Historical Association. 
(American Historical Review, April.) 

The United States and Other American Republics. H. L. 
Stimson (Foreign Affairs, April). 

Legalism versus Parliamentary Doctrine in New England. 
R. B. Morris (New England Quarterly, April). 

The Spirit of Puritanism. W. A. Pew (Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, April). 

King’s Law and Local Custom in Seventeenth-Century New 
England. Julius Goebel, Jr. (Columbia Law Review, 
March). 

The Economic Relations of Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, 1680-1715. Curtis Nettels (Journal of Economic 
and Business History, February). 

The Menace of Colonial Manufacturing, 1690-1720. Curtis 
Nettels (New England Quarterly, April). 

The Tobacco Trade in Maryland, 1700-1725. P. R. Kel- 
baugh (Maryland Historical Magazine, March). 
Catholics in Massachusetts before 1750. W. H. J. Kennedy 

(Catholic Historical Review, April). 

Inland Navigation in North Carolina, 1763-1789. C. C. 
Crittenden (North Carolina Historical Review, April). 

The Ohio Campaigns of 1782. M. M. Quaife (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, March). 

A State in the Making: Georgia, 1783-1798. Amanda John- 
son (Georgia Historical Quarterly, March). 

The Anglo-Spanish Frontier on the Upper Mississippi, 
1786-1796. A. P. Nasatir (Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics, April). 

Thomas Jefferson and the Removal of Governor St. Clair 
in 1802. R. C. Downes (Ohio Archeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, January). 


Levi Pease, the Father of New England Stage-Coaching. 
O. W. Holmes (Journal of Economic and Business 
History, February). 

Pennsylvania as an Early Distributing Center of Popula- 
tion. W. F. Dunaway (Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, April). 

Crevecoeur, an Orange County Paradox. R. H. Gabriel 
(Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical 
Association, January). 

Old Steamboat Days on the Hudson. D. C. Seitz (Quar- 
terly Journal of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation, January). 

The Miami Canal. J. J. George, Jr. (Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Quarterly, January). 

Up and Down the Chippewa River. R. K. Boyd (Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, March). 

Iredell’s Dissent in Chisolm v. Georgia: Its Political Sig- 
nificance. J. B. Fordham (North Carolina Historical 
Review, April). 

Ezra Meeker, Ohio's Illustrious Pioneer. C. B. Galbreath 
(Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, Janu- 
ary). 

Francis P. Blair, Pen-Executive of Andrew Jackson. W. F. 
Smith (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March). 

The Disposal of the Public Domain in Illinois, 1848-1856. 
P. W. Gates (Journal of Economic and Business His- 
tory, February). 

An Old-Navy Autobiography. Livingston Hunt (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, April). Autobiography of Commodore 
Charles Morris. 

The Counties of Colorado: History of Their Creation and 

the Origin of Their Names. L. R. Hafen (Colorado 

Magazine, March). 

Antebellum South: a Geographer’s Interpretation. 
A. FE. Parkins (Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, March). 

Influence of Slavery upon the Methodist Church in the 
Early South and Southwest. W. B. Posey (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, March). 

Lincoln, the Speaker, I. Mildred F. Berry 
Journal of Speech, February). 

Lineoln’s First Inaugural Address. 
can Historical Review, April). 

The Secession of Florida. Mrs. Samuel Webb (Confederate 
Veteran, April). 

The Chicago Times and the Civil War. D. B. Sanger (Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, March). 

Walker’s Financial Mission to I.ondon on Behalf of the 
North, 1863-1864. A. FE. Taylor (Journal of Economic 
and Business History, February). 

Episode in Border History. H. A. Trexler (Southwest 
Review, Winter). The hanging of Northern conspira- 
tors at Gainesville, Tex. 

Sherman and the South. FE. M. Coulter (Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, March). 

Negro Suffrage and the South. 
Review, Winter). 

The South Carolina Election of 1870. R. H. Woody (North 
Carolina Historical Review, April). 

Yankee-Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin: Politics of the Seven- 
ties. Herman J. Deutsch (Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, March). 

The Rise and Fall of the Parliament of Religions at Green- 
acre. R. P. Richardson (Open Court, March). 

The Persistence of Populism. J. D. Hicks (Minnesota 
TTistory, March). 

Recent Industrial Growth and Politics in the Southern 
Appalachian Region. J. D. Barnhart (Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review, March). 

“Czar” Reed, Speaker of the House. 
(Current History, April). 

Woodrow Wilson: a Reappraisal. 
History, April). 

The United States and Hawaii during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. T. A. Bailey (American Historical Review, 
April). 
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Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Px.D. 


Those who are perturbed over the impending split in 
the Republican Party and are concerned over the outcome 
will do well to read the two articles in the March Atlantic 
on this subject: Sense for the Republicans, by Senator 
Moses, and the Future of the Republican Party, by Senator 
Reed. 


The March Forum publishes General Butler’s plan for 
the elimination of gangs. He would substitute for the 
police the military forces much as is done in other lands, 
where military service is more generally compulsory. The 
chief advantage of such a plan would, he considers, take 
the police system from the control of politicians and mili- 
tate for improved law and order. 


In the April Harper's, J. M. Daiger analyzes the cause 
of the prevalent bank failures, and, after setting forth the 
elements of their problems, undertakes to point the way 
to a remedy. The part played by the failure of the Bank 
of United States, the ensuing scandalous disclosures, which 
make necessary sweeping changes in banking laws, are of 
course the main factors in the situation, significant more 
in what they reveal of the banking situation than in the 
direct effects they had on the financial situation. 


The Living Age presents in its March issue reprints of 
two articles that are of more than passing interest to the 
student of modern politics. The first is Hitler’s Germany 
Awake from the Vdlkischer Beobdachter, a socialist daily 

ublished in Munich; the other is an article on Hitler, 
iaiecese Adolf, by Weigand von Miltenberg, reprinted 
in translation from the Prager Tageblatt. Hitler’s article 
is his New Year’s greeting to his followers, and reviews 
the accomplishments of the National Socialists during the 
last eleven years. It closes with a most glowing prophecy 
of future achievements. The article from the Tageblatt 
is not only a criticism but a ridiculing of Hitler as a mere 
unbalanced, temperamental actor with no real ability. 


John Spargo finds that midway in his presidential term 
Hoover has made a right-about-face in his policies, national 
and Congressional, a change that has surprised both his 
admirers and his critics, because of the radical change it 
means in method and manner of leadership. He finds such 
a change not only significant and important, but inspiring, 
especially to that large group who had been entertaining 
something of disappointment because of the President’s 
self-effacement. Now he has shown a very definite bold- 
ness, a readiness to meet attack and to give blow for blow. 
“Rarely has any President made such an uncompromising 
stand in the defense of basic and time-proven American 
ideals as Mr. Hoover made in his stand against the dan- 
gerous effort to have appropriations from the public 
treasury take the place of individual responsibility and 
spontaneous generosity in the relief of the victims of a 
tragic combination of elemental national calamity and 
economic ignorance and mismanagement” (April North 
American Review). 


A most thought-provoking defense of the Nationalists 
is that by Dr. C. Kuangson Young in the March number 
of the Contemporary Review. He holds that they have 
succeeded in establishing a government which with all its 
theoretical shortcomings has demonstrated its practical 
stability. There are no more fly-by-night cabinets or 
periodic Presidents. With minor, and most casual changes, 
the government personnel has been the same since the 
end of 1927. The wheels of government roll on, with no 
sudden break, but with a continuity and consistency of 
aim and of policy. Even dictatorship has helped to assist 
the stability. The policy of the Nationalists is directed 
toward building democracies in contradistinction to the 
grafting policy of previous decades, While much is yet 


to be done, the gradual, patient, and effective enforcement 
of local autonomy in the districts is proving the only sane 
and constructive policy. 


The March number of the Harvard Law Review is de- 
voted to tributes to Mr. Justice Holmes, on the occasion 
of his ninetieth birthday. The Rt. Hon. Sir William Jowitt, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. Theodore F. T. 
Pluncknett, Lord Sankey, Benjamin N. Cardozo, Roscoe 
Pound, and Felix Frankfurter all have contributions of 
distinction. The leading article is by Charles Evans Hughes, 
who also writes on the achievements of Mr. Justice Holmes 
in the April Review of Reviews. The latter magazine has 
timely articles on the unsolved problem of Muscle Shoals 
(an editorial); Post Operation Shocks in Europe, in which 
F. H. Simonds considers the various revolutions as the 
nervous aftermath of the War and the dread of modern 
Europeans, rather than any fear of a new outbreak between 
nations. 


The Economic Position in Australia is the subject of an 
article by F. C. Benham in the April Nineteenth Century. 
The present very serious troubles he considers are due to 
a combination of circumstances and of unavoidable bad 
luck: the failure of their former good luck is one of these 
factors; another is the fall of prices of export commodities; 
still another is the cessation of overseas borrowing. A 
combination of bad management and bad fortunes have 
combined to produce a situation so depressing that all the 
world is sharing in its effects. The only way out that he 
sees is through greater productive efficiency and through 
the gradual winning back of lost ground. There is no 
doubt but that this will be achieved, since the Australians 
are among the best of all workmen and the most adaptable. 
The employers must show themselves capable of improv- 
ing their methods of management and of organization, and 
this they can do especially when spurred by necessity, in- 
stead of being lulled by inflation or the hope of a high 
tariff. Australians must and can show the same intelli- 
gence and energy in industry which they have ever shown 
in their sports. 


Spain’s Fateful Hour, by W. Horsfall Carter, in the 
March Fortnightly, is an exceedingly able analysis and 
setting forth of the elements involved in the present situa- 
tion. Mr. Carter compares the position of King Alfonso 
to that of Magnus in Shaw’s Applecart, which hits off the 
actual situation that has developed in Spain as nothing else. 
“The unfortunate monarch is making a desperate bid for 
dictatorship on the perfectly true plea that democracy has 
destroyed all other responsible factors in the government, 
and therefore he must himself assume the full responsi- 
bility.” At the same time, the way in which the Spanish 
king manages to breast the waves that beat about his 
throne illustrates how much even in 1931 that superiority 
counts, which comes not merely from personal cleverness, 
but from the authority and princely power that accompany 
the kingly office. The present moment is a time of real 
emergency. Alphonso retains full faith in himself and in 
his mission, a faith which conceivably may yet turn the 
scale in his favor. Crisis succeeds crisis, and one section 
after another demands the King’s head on a charger; stu- 
dent nuisances continue, the saxophone accompaniment to 
the traditional political music which compels the govern- 
ment once more to close the universities; the pescia con- 
tinues its unsteady course, yet the King goes on his way 
undaunted and signs a decree for the election to the 
Cortes, which is repudiated by the majority of the political 
groups. The country is suffering from a latent state of 
Civil War and alternating conspiracies and _ repressions, 
which have produced an atmosphere of disappointment and 
exasperation comparable only with that in the years fol- 
lowing the Cuban War. The national consciousness, then 
stunned, had begun to reassert its self-respect, only to be 
cast down again by this new outbreak of confused causes, 
uncertain issues, and wavering leadership. 
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THE D-G NEW HISTORY SERIES 
94 Maps, Each 44x32 Inches 


16 Breasted-Huth Wall Maps for Ancient and 
Medieval History. 
* * * 
30 Harding Wall Maps for Medieval and Mod- 
ern European, and World, History. 


* + 
24 Hart-Bolton Wall Maps for American His- 
tory. 
* 


24 Hart-Matteson Wall Maps for Advanced 
U. S. History, American Democracy and 
Social Science. 


All Available in All Styles of Mounting. 


Make Your 1931 
Requisition Bring You 
Greater Teaching Success 


7 Now IS THE TIME TO REQUISITION 
THE VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
NEEDED BY YOUR DEPARTMENT THIS 
COMING YEAR. LET DENOYER-GEPPERT 
AIDS MAKE 1931 ONE OF THE MOST 
SELF-SATISFYING YEARS IN SCHOOL 
WORK YOU’VE EVER HAD. 


THE LIST BELOW WILL HELP YOU 
WHEN YOU WRITE UP YOUR a 
TION. 


1. Ancient, Medieval and Modern European, 
and World, History. The Breasted-Huth- 
Harding Wall Map Series is undoubtedly the 
most popular and the most helpful series ever 
published. 46 large scale wall maps, each 
44x32 inches. 


2. New American History Maps. The cele- 
brated Hart-Bolton-Matteson Series is unsur- 
passed in its consistent treatment of the 
industrial, commercial and social phases of 
our national development. 48 maps 44x32 
inches. 


3. New 16-inch Globe. This new 16-inch 
political globe, with 1931 map drawn on a 
scale of 500 miles to the inch, offers new teach- 
ing possibilities to instructors of history. For 
today’s World viewpoint in history. 


4. Slated Wall Outline Maps. Maps of 
countless uses. The patented two-print feature 
will win you. All desired areas available. 


5. Atlases For Students. European History 
Atlas by Breasted, Huth and Harding. 48 fully 
colored maps 8%x11 inches, 19 pages of text. 
$1.35 postpaid. American History Atlas by 
Hart, Bolton and Matteson. 48 pages maps, 
32 pages text. Only $1.35 postpaid. 


6. Correlated Student Aid Materials. Work 
maps always arouse new interest among stu- 
dents. Use Cartocraft History Map Studies, 
Packard Project-Problem Maps, desk maps or 
wall outline maps in your classes next year. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY ..... CHICAGO, ILL. 
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us Use This Denoyer-Geppert Company H5 
Coupon 5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, II. 


[] Student Aid Materials ] Student Atlases 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the 

items I have checked, to help me in making my requisition. School Address ...............+: 
[] New European History Maps [) Slated W. Outline Maps 
[] New American History Maps () New 16-inch Globe 
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